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{RT-UNION OF GLASGOW.— 
NOW OPEN DAILY (and on bigsteratee WEDNESDAY, 
aU YRIDAY EVENINGS, from {6 till 9),' the Victoria Cross 
ptian Hall, Piccadilly, the E MHIBITION OF PRIZE 
aes ines &., to be distributed amongst the subscribers for the 
Admission free. 
opert A. Kinston, Acting Secretary. 
Cuarces J. Rowe, Exhibition Manager. 


subscriptions received and Engravings delivered at the Gallery. 








aa) 

R. L. V. FLATOU’S THIRD EXHIBITION 

of High-Class Modern Pictures for SALE, comprising fine Ex- 

by t e following Masters :—Sir Chas. Eastlake, R.A., Frith, 

, We bster, R.A., Stanfield, R.A., D. Roberts, R.A., Pickersgill, 
RA, ” Creswick, k, R. 7M Elmore, RA, Lee, R.A., E. M. Wai rd, R.A, 

Bity,RA., Phillip, AR.A., T.S. Cooper, wwe Frost, ARA ‘ FE. 

a S 


Hep AIAG ooke, E. Ww. ALR.A,, J. Faed bf Faed, Linnell, sen., . 
as, Linnell, Wm. Linnell, "GE. Herring, H. O'Neil, ‘Oakes, Bright, 
lance, Pyne, Ansdell, Solomon, Herring, sen., Muller, Hernsley, 

Li tlutle, Provis, Baxter, Knell, West, Passmore, Heuzell, Bran- 
ie, and many others, at Lecoatr, Haywarp, and Leccarr’s New 
Gallery, No. 19, Change Alley ; principal entrance by 28, Corn- 
sme opp ite Garraway’s.—. Free, on p ion of 








ROYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS GALLERY, 
2%, CORNHILL. 
ME. MORBY begs to state that he has opened 


the above Gallery (in connection with his Framing Establish- 
ment at 63, Bishopsgate Street Within), for the sale of Guaranteed 
Pictures, and can offer specimens of 





ight, Elmore, Le Jeune, Rowbotham, 
W. Bennett, W. Etty, Muller, Shayer, sen., 
Old Crome. Frith, Mutrie, G. Smith, 

W. ke, Fripp, Mogford, J. Syer, 
W. Collins, W. Hunt, M‘kKewan, Sope s 
Chambers, sen.,| Holland, Niemann, Stark, 

b Hemsley, O'Neill, Vacher, 
Clater, Halle, W. Oliver, ‘Whymper, 
Duffield, D. Hardy, S. Percy, Wainew right, 

8, FE. Hughes, A. Provis, H. B. Willis, 
D. W. Deane, T.S. Robins, E. Williams, 


ag fee 

by, A. Johnston, 
The Manufactory of Frames, Looking Glasses, and Cornices is 

carried on as before at 63, Bishopsgate Street Within. 


Rossiter, Wood, &c. 





ONDON GAZETTE.—TO BE DISPOSED 
OF, THE LONDON GAZETTE from the First Number in 
1685 to the end of 1858, with the printed Index. A SHORTER 





ps may also be had, ending 1828, and ODD tor UMES of 
lates.—Apply to Mr. Dr ACON, Advertising Agent, 154, 
Jeadenball Street. 





XECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS, WIDOWS 

AND OTHERS, having Residuary Accounts to pass, or Valua- 

tions for Probate or Le: gacy Duty made, may save much time and ex- 

gry a plication to Mesers BRADBERRY& Co., Licensed Valuers 
tration, &c.,3, Dean’s Court, Doctors’ Commons, EC. 





ULLETON’S EMBOSSING PRESSES (Patent 
Tever) for stamping note paper, envelopes, &c. With steel die, 
15s.—Observe, 25, Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 





r . rs 

ULLETON’S BOOK PLATES.—With Arms, 
z 10s.; or crest plate, 5s.; crests engraved on seals or rings, 5s. ; 
initials, 1s. per le.ter; postage, 6d. extra. Seal engraver and die 
‘sinker to Her Majesty’ and the Board of Trade.—Observe, 25, Cran- 
bourn Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 





ARDS. —Best Quality only.—A_ Copper ‘plate, 

raved in any style, and 50 superfine Cards printed for 2s 

Wedding (: Cards for Lady and Gentleman, 50 of each, and 50 Enamelled 

Envelopes, with maiden name printed inside, 9s. post free.—T. CuLu E- 
10N, Heraldic Engraver,25,Cranbourn Stree t, Leicester Square, W.C 





+r y 
ARK YOUR LINEN WITH CULLETON’S 
PATENT ELECTRO-SILVER PLATES. The most easy, 
Prevents the ink spreading, and never washes out. Any person can 
‘Wwe them. Tnitial plate, 1s.; name plate, 2s. 6d.; set of moveable 
numbers, 28. 8d.; crest, 5s. with directions. Post free for stamps.— 
Observe, 25, Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 





(ULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE AND 
GENEALOGICAL STUDIO, for Tracing Family Arms, Pedi- 
tees, and Histories of nearly every family in the United Kingdom, 

ica, &c. No fee for search of arms; plain sketch, 2s. 6d. ; 
heraldic colours, 5s. Tracing pedigree with original grantofArms, 10s. 
=T. CutteTon, Genealogist, 25, Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, 
W.C. The studio and library open daily. 








ral 

MOpERN EDITIONS.—HANDEL’S MES- 
SIAH.—Words, Airs, Recitatives, &c., complete, 6d.; Israel 
eft, 6d.; Messiah, complete (from Mozart's score), 18 v 

Tsrae Peep a> tingen Te Deum, l1s.; Sc oe eal Life of 

Handel, 7s Ask for Roserr Cocks & Co.'s Edit 
N.B. ana pecimen pages, postage free, of 16 Oratorios,, Masses, &c. 
itions). 


gots ORATORIOS FOR THE PIANO, 
a ITHOUT WORDS, Arranged by CARL CZERNY —Mes. 
The Creation, 8s. ; The Seasons, 15s.; Mount of Olives, 88. ; 





ReYAL ENGLISH OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF MISS LOUISA PYNE 
AND MR. W. HARRISON. 
Continuoussuccess of the English version of Meyerbeer’s celebrated 
Opera. The management of the Royal English oun, have the satis- 
faction of announcing its repetition EVERY EVENING until 
further notice, honoured as it is by increasing public favour. 
FIFTH WEEK of MEYERBEER'S Great Opera, eg, AH. 
Misses Pilling, petals, ne Miss Louisa Pyne; Messrs. 8: tey, 
H. Corri, St. Albyn, and Ww. rrison. Conductor, Mr. ‘Aifred 2 Mel fon. 
DIVERTISS. EMENT. stiles. Rosalie Lequine, rips ren Pierron, 
Clara Morgan, and Mons. Vandris. Doors open at half-past 7, com- 
mence at 8. Stage Manager, Mr. Edward Stirling. Acting Manager, 
Mr. Edward Murray. 
21. 12s. 6d.; 1. 58.5; 1. 1s.; 


Stalls, 7s.; private boxes, 4/. 4s. : 
dress circles, 5s. ; amsphitheatrestalis, 3s.; pit,2s. 6d. ; amphitheatre, ls. 











Sales by Auction. 


The Valuable Library of the late JAMES COLLING- 
WOOD, Esq. (by Order of the Executors). 


OUTHGATE & B ARRETT will SELL by 
AUCTION at their Rooms, 22, Fleet Strect, on MOND/ AY 
next, OCTOBER 31, and Following Day, 


A VALUABLE COLLECTION 
Among which are :— 

In Folio.—Roberts’s (David) Holy Land, Egypt, Nubia, &c., the 
large and complete work, in 41 parts; Dugdale’s Monasticon 
Anglicanum, 8 yols.; Butler’s Hudibras, with Grey's Annotations, 
3 vols., large paper, "calf; Layard’s Nineveh, 2 vols., large paper ; 
Monuments d’Arec hitecture et de Sculpture in Belgique, 2 vols. ; 
Nash’s ees 4 vols. ; British Gallery of Contemporary Portraits, 
2 vols., larg: peeves morocco elegant ; ‘The Britannia and Conway 
Tubular Heinen: 3 vols.; Baxter’s Works, 4 vols., calf extra; a 
Large Collection of Old Play Bills. 

In Quarto.—Bible and Testament, illustrated with 2130 ancient 
and modern engravings, superbly bound in 13 vols. russia elegant, 
by Clarke and Bedford ; Byron's Works, 8 vols. large paper; Pro- 
fessional Papers of the’ Royal Engineers, 10 vols.; Dr. Morrison's 
Chinese Dictionary, : vols. ; Horsfield’s Sussex, 2 vols.; Antichita di 
Ercolano, 3 vo Knight’s Orname' nts, 2 vols.; Burnet on 
Painting, the complete; Biblia Sacra Polyglotta, 2 vols. 
morocco extra; Rogers's Italy, large aper, morocco; Flaxman’s 
Compositions from Home “2 Dante : and Esc hylus, 6 vols.; Shaw’s 
Ornaments, morocco. 

In Octavo.—Bacon’s (Lord) Works, by Basil Montagu, 17 vols. calf; 
Campbell’s (Lord) Lives of the Chancellors and Chief Justices, % 

vols., best editions, calf; Pictorial Shakspere, 8 vols.; Library of 
Anglo- Catholic Theology )vols.; Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and 

toman Antiquities, 3 vo ‘apier’s Peninsular War, best edition, 

6 vols. calf; Glossary of Architecture, 3 vols. morocco ; Alison's 
Europe, 13 vols. calf gilt; Lodge's Portraits, 8 vols. calf; Boswell’s 
Johnson, by Croker, 5 vols.; Bocecace Decameron, lustrated with 
100 plates, large and thick paper, / 5 vols. old French calf; Valtaire 
(0D) uy res completes, 100 vols. ; British Classics, 36 vols. calf; British 
E: 30 vols. calf; Horn ne’s Introduction vols. russia; Wil 
kinson’s Egyptians, : vols. ¢ Euripidis Opera omnia, 9 vols. calf ; 
Macaul England and E ys, 5 vols.; Milman's Gibbon, 8 vols. : 
Ussher’s Works, 16 vols.—May be viewed and Catalogues had. 


OF BOOKS, 







































Choice English and Foreign Engravings, including the 
Portfolio of an Eminent Collector. 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 
\O AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet Street, On THURSDAY 
EVENING, NOVE MBER 3, and Following E vening, at 6,a Valua- 
able and Choice Collection of 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN ENGRAVINGS, 


Comprising Beautiful Proofs by R. Morghen, Wille, Woollett, a 
Strange ; an important assemblage of Turner’sand Landse: er’s W orks, 
in fine states ; i so leading productions by Anderloni, Bervie, Bridoux, 
Desnoyers, sing, Forster, Francois, Garavaglia, Loric hon, 
Longhi, Mandel Richome, &c. ; Portraits by Houbraken and Ver- 

tue ; a Small € ‘ollection of Ww ater-Colour Drawings by Varley, Prout, 

Rowlandson, Stothard, &c., &e. Catalogues forwarded on receipt of 
two stamps. 








Engravings. 
R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his House, 125, Fleet Street,on WE INID 
NOVEMBER 2nd ,and T wo Following Evenings, a LARGE COL- 
LECTION OF ENGRAVINGS, including many proofs of fine imprese 
sions of the works of the most celebrated modern artists. 











{ECOND-HAND HAR MONIU MS. —e 
tO CRAMER, BEALE, & CO. have a Stock of various descrip- 
tions.—201, Reg rent Street. 

PIANOFORTES.—CRAMER, BEALE, & CO.’s—For Sale or Hire 
Every variety, New and Second-hand warranted 1, RegentStreet. 

HARMONIUMS.—CRAMER, BEALE, & CO. have every deserip- 
tion. CRAMER, BEALE, & CO. arealso Chief Agents for Alexandre’s 
New Patent.—201, Regent Street. 















\ THEATSTONE'’S 5-octave HAR MONIU M, 


£6 6s. (new patent), has double pedals, and possesses a 
superior quality of tone. He ight, 28 inches ; weight, 50 lbs 


Wueartstone & Co., 20, Conduit Street, Regent Street. 





r x : 
+U AGES.—French, German, Italian, 

Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, Swedish, Danish, TAUGHT by 
NATIVE PROFESSOE $, through the medium of English or French, 
un rammatically and by conversation. Gentlemen prepared for the 












Moen Requiem, his Twelfth Mass, ‘bs., and his First do., 4s.; 
fe eant's Stabat 3 Mater, 6s.; Haydn’s First and Third Masses, 4s. and 
‘ait — s First! do., 4s.; Haydn’s Seven Last Words, 4s. 


isd don: Ronent Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, W 







y, and Civil Services in the above Languages and the 
ions oes ientifie Works, L and Commercial 
Document nilies chools attended. German, French, and 












7 ~ 
R. ALBERT SMITH has the honour to 
announce that CHINA will be thrown open to the English, 
and such other nations as choose to enter into negotiations at the 
Kox Office, according to the treaty of last July (provided always that 
they do not attempt to force any forbidden passage in their journey 

towards Canton), on SATURDAY EV NING, November 5. 

The Box Office will open on Monday, October 3lst, where places 
may be secured without additional charge for booking : Stalls, a 
Balcony, 2s. 6d.; Private Boxes, for Three Persons, 10s. 6d. 


Eeyrrian Haut, Piccadilly. 





MR. JOHN BENNETT'S LECTURES ON A WATCH. 


N R. JOHN BENNETT, F.R.A.S., Member of 
the National Academy of Paris, will LECTURE ona WATCH, 
WHAT TO MAKE, AND HOW TO M AKE IT. 


Oct. 18th, Southgate. Noy. llth, Chelsea Young Men’s 
»» 2lst,Church Schoolmasters’ Jhristian Association. 
Association. »» Mth, Spicer Street. 








» 24th, wl Palace Insti- », 16th, Blackfriars Road. 
»» 17th, Basingstoke. 
»» 25th, St. Teriabes Schools. » 22nd, Hammersmith. 


26th, Southwark. », 23rd, Acton. 

Nov. Ist, Islington. » 29th, Rotherhithe. 
» 2nd, Faversham. Dec. Ist, Crosby Hall. 
>> ord, W eo Club. » 7th, Weymouth. 

pe ith, Brist +, 8th, Portland. 

pee ,B ath. », 13th, Edmonton. 

ps Toth. Burnham. | ,, 15th, Devizes. 


The Lecture will be illustrated by a great variety of Models and 


Diagrams, and Specimens of Clocks and Watches. Syllabuses can 
be had at the Watcu Manvractory, 65, CuEapsipE. 





Shortly will be published. 
DE LA RUE & CO.’S RED-LETTER DIARIES 
AND CALENDARS FOR 1860. 
To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
Now ready, post free for Two Stamps. 

DAWSON’ CITY OF LONDON BOOK 

CIRCULAR FOR NOVEMBER, containing 4000 volumes of 
Standard Books in all classes of Literature, including Works on 
Natural History, Topography ncient and Modern Poetry, Ilus- 
trated Works, &. Also, a Collection of Books from the Library of 
the Poet Wordsworth. 


Wa. Dawson & Sons, 74, Cannon Street, City, London, E.C. 








This day, feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d., gilt 4s., post free. 
\ JEDDED LOVE. By JAMES C. GUTHRIE, 
Author of “ Village Scenes,” &e 


London: Parrringe & Co., 34, Paternoster Row. 





This day, the Second Edition of a New Series, 2 vols. 14s. 
FRIENDS IN’ COUR CLE 
“at Lately published, a New Edition, 2 vols. 9s. of 

FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. First Series. 


London: Joun W. Parken & Son, West Strand. 





Thirty-eighth Thousand, strongly bound, 6s. 


CHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Abridged 

from Gleig’s “ Family History of England.” With Copious 

Chronology, Tables of Contemporary Sovereigns, and Questions for 
Examination. 


London: Joun W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





In a few days will be preg in one handsome vol. post 8vo, 
cloth lettered. 


JEDEN THE PROPHET. A Tale of the 
Covenanters. Founded on Fact. By the Rey. A. MORTON 
BROWN , LL.D., Cheltenham. 


London: Joux Snow, Paternoster Row. 





Nearly ready. 
A N ADVANCED READING-BOOK FOR 
ADULTS: Lessons in English History. By C. W. JONES, 
M.A., Curate of Pakenham. 
By the same Author, Fourth Edition, price 6d. 
GEC ULAR EARLY LESSON-BOOK FOR 
ADULT AND OTHER SCHOOLS. 


London: Lonoman, Green, Lonoman, & Rozerrs. 





] Y JOHN COLLINS. Crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
cloth, TWO ESSAYS ON CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM; a 

Practical Inquiry into the Moral Aspects of Reform. Essay I. The 

Aspect of Society. Essay II. Office, and the Competitive System. 





London: Lonoman & Co. 





+ oF > «nr . 
THE ITALIAN CAMPAIGN OF 1859.—The 
article in the “‘ Edinburgh Review ” on this subject is in sub- 
stance a compact and careful narrative of the late war in Italy, 
compiled partly from actual observation and partly — original 
, with the ¢ uid of a good map, will enable reader 

sacity to trace the course of the campaight rom the 











Fa 
| Italian classes. Terpe: soderate. 
W. Litracr, 9, Arthur Street West, London Bridge. City. 


ing 
Ticino to the Mincio 
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ALBEMARLE STREET. 
Oct., 1859. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST FOR NOVEMBE 


—_—~+>—— 


NARRATIVE OF THE DISCOVERY 
OF THE FATE OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN AND HIS 
COMPANIONS, AND VOYAGE OF THE FOX IN THE 
ARCTIC SEAS. By CAPTAIN M‘CLINTOCK, R.N. Map and 
Illustrations. 8vo. 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S COR- 


RESPONDENCE WHILE CHIEF SECRETARY FOR IRE- 
LAND, FROM 1807 TO 1809. 8vo. 


Ill, 

ON THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES BY 
MEANS OF NATURAL SELECTION. By CHARLES D/ AR- 
WIN, M.A., Author of “ Naturalist’s Voyage Round the World.’ 
Post Svo 


Iv. 

LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
THE RIGHT REV. DANIEL WILSON, D.D., late Bisnor 
of Catcurra. By Rev. JOSIAH BATEMAN, M.A. Portrait 
and Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 


THOUGHTS ON GOVERNMENT AND 


LEGISLATION. By LORD WROTTESLEY,F.R.S. Post 8vo. 


HISTORICAL EVIDENCES OF RE- 
VEALED RELIGION, WITH REPERE NCE TO RECENT 
DISCOVERIES AT NINEVEH, = pa YLON, &. By Rey. 
GEORGE RAWL INSON, M A. 8v¢ 


THE ARCHEOLOGY OF BERKSHIRE: 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BY LORD CARNARVON. 
Post 8vo. 


THE HISTORY OF “NEW ZEALAND ; 
PAST AND PRESENT—SAVAGE AND CIVILISED. By 
ARTHUR 8. THOMSON, M.D., 58th Regiment. Ilustrations. 
2 vols. Post Svo. 


Ix. 

MODERN SYSTEMS OF FORTIFICA- 
TION, examined with reference to the NAVAL, LITTORAL, 
and INTERNAL DEFENCE OF ENGLAND. by Gen. SIR 

HOWARD DOUGLAS, Bart. Plans. vo. 


SCIENCE IN THEOLOGY. Sermons 


Preached before the University of Oxford. By Rey. ADAM 8. 
FARRAR, M.A., F.G.8., Fellow of Queen’s College. 8yo. 


BECKET; A BIOGRAPHY. By REY. 


CANON ROBE RTSON, M.A. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 


ON THE INTUITIVE CONVICTIONS 


OF THE MIND. By Rev. JAS. McCOSH, LL.D., Professor in 
Queen’s College, Belfast. 8vo. 


XIIt. 

MEMOIRS OF LORD CHANCELLOR 
SHAFTESBURY. With his Letters, Speeches, and other 
Papers illustrating his Early Life. By W. D. CHRISTIE, Esa. 
Portrait. vo. 


A DICTIONARY OF BIBLICAL ANTI- 


QUITIES. Broorarny, Grocrarny, AND Natura History. 
Edited by Wm. Smita, LL.D. Woodcuts. Vol.I. Med. 8yo. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF ROBERT NEL- 


SON, Author of “Companion to the Fasts and Festivals of the 
Church.” By Rey. C. F. SECRETAN, M.A. Portrait. Svo. 


THE MODERN EGYPTIANS. By E. W. 


LANE. A New Library Edition, with Additions By the Author. 
Edited” by E. STANLEY POOLE. Woodcuts. 8vo. 


THE CHINESE AT HOME : OR, PIC- 


TURES OF THE CHINESE, DRAWN BY THE MSELVES. 
With oi emo by Rey. R. H. COBBOLD, M.A, 34 Plates. 
Crow 


SELF HELP. With Illustrations of 


Character and Conduct. By SAMUEL SMILES, Author of 
“ Life of George Stephenson.”’ Post 8vo. 


A MANUAL OF THE ENGLISH CON- 


STITUTION ; ITS RISE, GROWTH, AND PRESENT STATE. 
By DAVID ROWLAND. Post 8vo. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA. A First Latin 


Course, comprehending Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise Book, 
with Vocabularies, for the lower forms in maps and Private 
Schools. By WILLIAM SMITH,LL.D. 12mo 


A SMALLER HISTORY OF GREECE 


FOR JUNIOR CLASSES. By Dr. WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D. 
Woodcuts 


EOTHEN; OR TRACES OF TRAVEL 


BROUGHT HOME FROM THE EAST. A New Edition. 
Post 8vo 


THE LIFE OF SIR FOWELL BUXTON. 


By HIS SON. A New and Condensed Edition for the People. 
Portrait. Post 8vo. 


CHILDE HAROLD. New Editions at 6d. 


and ls. each. 


JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 





PUBLISHING REFORM, 


BY 


THE NATIONAL 
PUBLISHING COMPANY. 








OME few years back the New Quarterly Review 

called attention to the present system of publishing, 
and urged, both upon Authors and the Public, the abso- 
lute necessity for a thorough Reformation. It maintained 
that the present system of Publishing was not within the 
proper functions of a Publisher, whose duties were that of 
a mere Agent to sell the Books placed i in his charge at so 
much yr cent. commission, It went further, and ex- 
posed the extravagant charges made for Printing, Adver- 
tising, and Publishing, showing that it was an utter im- 
possibility that any profit could remain for the Author. 
The article was a mere seven days’ wonder, producing no 
effect whatever on the literary world, w. hich continued to 
jog on in its usual course, growling and grumbling against 
Publishers in general, without giving its brains the 
trouble of thinking how the evils complained of could be 
remedied. At last it was determined upon to establish 
the National Publishing Company for the express purpose 
of carrying into operation a sweeping measure of Publish- 
ing Reform, the provisions of which are as follows : 


I. That the charges for Printing and Binding shall 
be on the lowest possible scale, and agreed upon pre- 
viously to the work going to press. 


IT. That the sum to be expended in advertising 
shall be agreed upon previously to the work going to 
press. 


III. That no commission or any of the innumerable 
charges for publishing shall be made; but instead 
thereof, a fixed per centage on the clear profits of the 
work shall be charged, the said per centage to be 
agreed upon in the outset. 


IV. That all works shall be issued, as respects 
paper and typography, in the first style of metropolitan 
workmanship. 


V. That accounts shall be rendered, and settled ‘1 
cash six months from date of publication. 


Thus everything between the Author and the Company 
being simple and clear, no difference can take place on 
matters of account ; while the Company, depending on 
the success of the work to realise their publishing ex- 
penses, will be as anxious as the Author to secure a 
profitable return. 


The National Publishing Company, in thus promul- 
gating a new, equitable, and straightforward mode of 
publishing, beg to assure Authors that every work placed 
in their hands will receive the utmost attention; and that 
no pains will be spared to give satisfaction. 


Estimates and all requisite information will be for- 
warded on application to the Manager, at the Offices of 
the Company, 85, Maddox Street, Bond Street, W. 





Price 2s. 6d., the Introductory Number of 


THE PARLIAMENTARY ANNUAL 
AND 
STATESMAN’S HANDBOOK. 


In future to be issued on the 1st of February in each 
year, price 10s. 6d. 


The introductory Number contains, amongst other 
articles, an elaborate “‘ Review of the British Constitution 
showing its incomparable superiority over that of every 
other nation, and its admirable adaptation to the character 
of the English people.” 





London : NATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


85, Maddox Street, Bond Street, W. 





Price 2s. 6d. 
THE RIVAL REFORM BILLS; 
OR, HOME AND FOREIGN POLITICIANS. 
A Pottticat Farce 1n Turee Acts. 


Inwhich numerous eminent personages will perform for 
the amusement and enlightenment of the 
British public. 





NATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


London: 





85, Maddox Street, Bond Street, W. 


— 
a 


WORKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 
PRINTED FOR 
WALTON & MABERLY, 


Upper Gower Street, and Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, 
ee 


LIEBIG'S LETTERS ON MODERN 


CHEMISTRY. Small 8vo. 6s, 


II. 


LIEBIG’S FAMILIAR LETTERS ON 


CHEMISTRY. Fourth Editton, enlarged. Sma 


8vo. 7s. 6d. 
GUESSES AT TRUTH. By Two 
BROTHERS. Fifth Edition, Complete in 1 vol, 


Small 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth. 
[Nearly ready, 
Iv. 


LARDNER’S MUSEUM OF SCIENCE 


AND ART. Complete. 12 single Vols. 18%.; or 6 
double ones, 17. 1s., cloth lettered. 


LARDNER’S COMMON THINGS EX. 


PLAINED. 233 Cuts. Complete. 1 Vol. 5s. 


*,* Sold also in two series, each 2s. 6d. 


LARDNER’S POPULAR GEOLOGY 
201 Cuts. 2s. 6d. 
LARDNER’S ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH 


POPULARISED, 100 Cuts. 2s, 


LARDNER’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 
182 Cuts. 4s, 6d. 


LARDNER ON THE MICROSCOPE. 


147 Cuts. 2s. 


LARDNER’S STEAM AND ITS USES. 
89 Cuts. 2s. 


LARDNER ON THE BEE AND WHITE 


ANTS. 135 Cuts. 2s, 


XxIt. 


LARDNER’S POPULAR PHYSICS. 85 
Cuts. 2s, 6d, 
xm. 


LARDNER’S ANIMAL PHYSICS; OR, 


THE BODY AND ITS FUNCTIONS FAMILIARLY 
EXPLAINED. 520 Cuts. 12s. 6d, 


xIv. 


LARDNER’S HANDBOOK OF NATU- 


RAL PHILOSOPHY. 1334 Cuts. Complete, 4vols. 208. 
*,* Also in Volumes separately as under: 
MECHANICS, 5s. 
HYDROSTATICS, PNEUMATICS, & HEAT. 5s. 
OPTICS. 5s. 
ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, & ACOUSTICS. 5s. 


xv. 


LARDNER’S CHEMISTRY FOR 


SCHOOLS. 170Cuts. 3s. 6d. 


XVI. 


LARDNER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 


FOR SCHOOLS, 328 Cuts. 3s. 6d. 


XVII. 


LARDNER’S ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY 


FOR SCHOOLS. 190 Cuts. 33. 6d. 


XvIir. 


GUIDE TO THE STARS FOR EVERY 


NIGHT IN THE YEAR. 8vo. 5s. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
POCKET-BOOKS AND ALMANACKS. 
HE YOUNG PEOPLE'S POCKET-BOOK 
T FOR 1860. Containing an Almanack anda variety of Useful 
Jnformation. With Engraving. 1s. 6d. roan tuck. 


HE SCRIPTURE POCKET-BOOK For 1860. 

Containing an Almanack ; also, a Passage -of Scripture for 

every Day, and a variety of Useful Information. With an Engraving. 
Js, 4d. neat cover ; 2s. roan tuck. 


~ xn + ~ > os 
HE CHRISTIAN ALMANACK FOR 1860. 
Containing much Astronomical and other Information of 
popular interest. Frontispiece. 6d.in neat cover; 8d. superior cover, 
gilt edges ; ls. 4d. half-bound and interleaved. 


7 - ya TATE y v7 
HE PEOPLE'S ALMANACK FOR 1860. 
Thirty-two pages, with Engravings, price ld. Containing 
matters necessary to be known by all classes of persons throughout 
the year. Suited for enlarged circulation among cottagers, artisans, 
parents of Sunday Scholars, &c. 


ue SHEET ALMANACK FOR 1860. 


Price ld. 





pe TRACT SOCIETY PENNY ALMANACK. 


In a small book, price ld. 


HE POCKET-BOOK ALMANACK. _ Inter- 


leaved with ruled paper, gilt edges, 2d. Adapted for Pocket- 
ks. 





7 TRE @ - 
HE PICTURE SCRAP-BOOK ; OR, HAPPY 
HOURS AT HOME. I. Scrivrure Scenzs, &c. Il. Home 
Pictures, &c. Containing a Selection of superior Wood Engravings, 
suited alike to the Parlour, Nursery, and School-room. Royal 4to. 
finely printed on tinted paper, each Part complete in itself, price 4s. 
in fancy cover, or bound together in cloth boards, gilt edges, 4s. 


ARTH’S RICHES; OR, UNDERGROUND 
STORES. By E. W. PAYNE. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth 
boards ; 3s. extra boards, gilt edges. 


QCRIPTUR E PICTURES. A New and Beauti- 
ful Series, printed in Oil Colours in a superior style, and on the 
best paper. Suited for Cottage Parlours, School-rooms, Kc. Size, 
Winches by 13 inches. Price 1s. each. 

1. THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 

2. THE CHILD TIMOTHY TAUGHT THE SCRIPTURES. 

3. JACOB’S SONS RETURNING FROM EGYPT. 
NEW. SHORT STORIES. in Four Packets, 

each Packet containing Sixteen Books, 6d., neatly printed 


and illustrated, stitched in coloured fancy wrappers, and inclosed in 
a gilt envelope. 


Y BOX OF BOOKS. A Gilt, Ornamental 

Box, containing one each of Thirty-two New short Stories, 

price ls. 6d. It will be found a very novel and acceptable gift toa 
child. 


Tue Rexiciovs Tract Soctery, 56, Paternoster Row, and 
164, Piccadilly. Sold by the Booksellers. 





(QHURCH OF ENGLAND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
In Parts, at 2s. 6d. each, or framed at 5s. 6d. and 7s. 6d. 
Each Portrait with fac-simile Autograph and Biographical Notice. 


Now Reavy. 


Archbishop of Canterbury. Rev. W. Thomson, D.D. 
Bishop of London. Rey. W.Cureton, D.D. 
Bishop of Durham. Rey. E.M. Goulburn, D.D. 
Bishop of Exeter. Rey. Dr. J. A. Hessey. 
Bishop of Oxford. Rev. Canon Stowell. 
Bishop of Carlisle. Rey. Canon Girdlestone. 
Bishop of Ripon. Rey. Thomas Jackson. 
Dean of Westminster. Rey. Derwent Coleridge. 
Dean of Winchester. Rey. Daniel Moore. 
Dean of Canterbury. Rey. J. E. Kempe. 

Dean of Chichester. Rev. Thos. Dale. 

Dean of Fly. Rey. J. M. Bellew. 

Dean of Carlisle. Rey. /. B. Hutchison. 
Archdeacon Bickersteth. Rey. W. Robinson, D.D 
Archdeacon Denison. Rey. J. Atlay, D.D. 


In NOVEMBER. 
Rey. Daniel Wilson, Vicar of Islington. 
The Lord Bishop of Winchester. 
In PREPARATION. 
Archbishop of Dublin. Rev. H. L. Mansel. 


Bishop of Lichfield. Rev. H. Melvill, B.D. 
Bishop of Manchester. Rey. A. P. Stanley, D.D 
Bishop of Norwich. Rev. Hugh M‘Neill, D.D. 
Bishop Trower. Rev. J. H. Gurney. 

Dean of Norwich. v.J. C. Miller, D.D 


Dean of Ripon. 
Archdeacon Evans. 
- C.J. Vaughan, D.D 





. W. Reeve. 
av. W. Dalton, B.D, 
&e. &e, 


Also, now ready, price 4s. each. 
Rev. Christopher Wordsworth, | Bishop of Aberdeen. 
-D. Bishop of Moray and Ross. 
Bishop of St. Andrew’s. &c. &e. 
Late Bishop Blomfield. 
A single Portrait free by post on receipt of price in postage stamps. 


Mason & Co.,7, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, and 28, Old Bond 
Street, and all Booksellers. 





Second Edition, enlarged, 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 5s. 


RCERIA ; OR, CASUAL THOUGHTS AND 
SUGGESTIONS. By B. DOCKRAY. 

“ A second edition of a thoughtful and thought-suggesting work.” 
~Atheneum. 
“The author seems thoroughly to have imbibed the spirit of 
Berkeley.”"— Professor Baden Powell's “ Order of Nature.” 
* The ‘ Address at the Mechanics’ Institute’ is well worthy of the 
author of‘ Egeria.’ In ouropinion, it ranks very high, both asto the 
materials, and the elegancies of its style.”—Gentleman’s Magazine. 


A LITTLE 


NEW WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH. 








Just published, price 10s, 6d, 


TOUR IN IRELAND. 


BEING A VISIT TO DUBLIN, GALWAY, CONNAMARA, ATHLONE, LIMERICK, KILLARNEY, 
GLENGARRIFF, CORK, &c., &c. 


BY AN OXONIAN. 
WITH A COLOURED FRONTISPIECE AND NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS 
BY JOHN LEECH. 


London : Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, E.C. 





Early in November, price 2s. 6d, 


PUNCH’S POCKET-BOOK FOR 1860. 


WITH A COLOURED PLATE BY JOHN LEECH, 


AND NUMEROUS WOOD ENGRAVINGS BY JOHN LEECH AND JOHN TENNIEL. 


London : BrapBury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, E.C. 





= : ‘ a ‘ 

TEE K 

ONCE A WEE , 
Part IV. price One Shilling, is now ready. 


SRADBURY & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, E.C. 





This day is published, price ls. Part 45 of 


THE POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 


*,* Five Volumes of this History are published, price 9s. each. 


London: Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, E.C. 








This day is published, price 2s. 6d. Part X. of 


ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
BEING THE FOURTH DIVISION OF THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA. 
CONDUCTED BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 


*,* Vols. I. and II. are now ready, price 12s. each. 


THE 


London : Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, E.C. 





DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


In Six Volumes, demy 8vo. price 4/. 4s. bound in cloth. 


WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


THE TEXT REVISED BY 
THE REV. ALEXANDER DYCE. 


** In this Edition the Notes are placed at the end of each Play. 


THE 


*¢ A minute examination has satisfied us that this is the best text of Shakespeare which has yet been given“to 
he wo, os This at least is beyond doubt, that we have never possessed so admirable a text of 
Shakespeare before; and we would suggest to the thousands of people who are always inquiring for something 
interesting to read, that they should read again the works of the monarch of literature, and read him in the edition of 
Mr. Dyce.’ —Quarterly Review, January, 1859. 





London: A. W. Benyert, 5, Bishopsgate Without, E.C. 


London: Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover Street. 
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(THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXIL., 
is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS: 
I. ARCHITECTURE OF ALL COUNTRIES. 
II. PROGRESS OF NEW ZEALAND. 
III. GEOGRAPHY AND BIOGRAPHY OF THE BIBLE. 
IV. STRIKES, AND THEIR EFFECT ON THE WORKING 
CLASSES. 
V. THE ORDER OF NATURE—BADEN POWELL. 
VI. FARM WEEDS. 
VII. TENNYSON’S POEMS. 
VIII. ORCHARD HOUSES. 
IX. THE THREE BILLS OF PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





BENTLEWS MISCELLANY. 
Price Half-a Crown. 
ConTENTS FoR November. No. CCLXXV. 

I. OVINGDEAN GRANGE. A TALE OF THE SOUTH 
DOWNS. BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 
PART THE FIRST. 

II. GURNEY; OR, TWO FORTUNES A TALE OF THE 
TIMES. BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. CHAPS. XIV. TO 
XVIII. 

III, THE FRENCH ALMANACKS FOR 1860. 

IV. A FISH OUT OF WATER. 

V. NOTES ON THE IONIAN ISLANDS. (CORFU.) 

VI. FRENCH AND ENGLISH FEMALE DRESS. 

VII. THE DAY-DREAM OF THE DOCTOR’S BOY. BY 
WALTER THORNBURY. 

VIII. SLANDER AND SILLERY; OR, HOW A PARIS LION 
WAS HUNTED. BY OUIDA. CHAPS. IV. AND V. 

IX. OF OLD ACTORS. A PLEA FOR THE DRAMATIC 
COLLEGE. BY MONKSHOOD. 

X. A RETURN TICKET TO PARIS. BY LASCELLES 
WRAXALL. 

XI. THE LESSON OF THE LEAVES. BY MARKHAM 
THORPE. 

XII. FROM EVOLENA TO ZERMATT: PASSAGE OF THE 
COL DERIN. BY CAPTAIN J. W. CLAYTON. 


London: Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, W. 














OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Contents Fon Novemper. No.CCCCLXVIT. 
. RECENT PROGRESS OF GEOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERY. 
.THE SIGNAL LIGHTS. BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ ASHLEY.” 
Ill. DION. BY SIR NATHANIEL. 
IV. THE PLANTER’S DAUGHTER. PART Iil. BY MRS. 
BUSHBY. 
Vv. THE FRANKLIN 


L. 


oo 
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MONUMENT. BY NICHOLAS 


VI HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

VII. OUR APARTMENTS NEAR A CHURCIL BY EDWARD 
P. ROWSELL, 

VIII. HALF AN HOUR WITH AN OLD PHYSICIAN. 

IX. THE LONG N!GHT IN '37. AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

X. FROM PARIS TO LONDON ON FOOT. 

XI. YOUNG AT WELWYN. BY W. CHARLES KENT. 
XII. THE LAST DAYS OF A POET. 
XIII. A CENTURY OF LEGENDS. 

Cuarman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly, W. 
*.* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 








On Tuesday next, No. I. of 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
EDITED BY DAVID MASSON. 
Price ONE SHILLING. 
ConrenTs:— 
I. POLITICS OF THE PRESENT, FOREIGN AND DO- 
MESTIC. BY THE EDITOR. 
II. TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS.” 
Introductory Words.—Chap. 1. St. Ambrose’s College.— 
Chap. 2. A Row on The River.— Chap. 3. Breakfast at 
Drysdale’s. 
Ill. PAPER, PEN, AND INK. AN EXCURSUS IN TECH- 
NOLOGY. BY PROFESSOR GEORGE WILSON. 
y. WILLIAM COBBETT. A RURAL RIDE. BY G. 8. 
VENABLES AND THE LATE HENRY LUSHINGTON. 
y. MORAL ASPECTS OF MR. TENNYSON’S IDYLLS. BY 
J. M. LUDLOW. 
VI. CHEAP ART. BY F. G. STEPHENS. 
VII. THE CRISIS OF ITALIAN FREEDOM. BY FRANKLIN 
LUSHINGTON. 
VIII. COLLOQUY OF THE ROUND TABLE. 
Macamitian & Co., Cambridge ; and 23, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 
Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen, and at the Railway Stations. 
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T HE UNIVERSAL REVIEW 
FOR NOVEMBER, price 2s. 6d. contains : 

. THE DEFENCES OF ENGLAND. 

DANISH LITERATURE—MOLBECH’S DANTE. 

TOUCHING SERMONS AND THE MAKERS OF THEM, 

A GREAT MISTAK PART III. 

PUBLIC WELL-BEING. 

6. TENNENT’S CEYLON. 

MANLY SPORTS—THEIR USE AND THEIR ABUSE 
London: Wo. H, Anten & Co., 7, Leadenhall Street, 
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STEREOSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 


— ¢~— 


This day (to be continued Monthly) is published, No. I. 
price 2s. 6d. of 


THE 


STEREOSCOPIC CABINET; 


OR, MONTHLY PACKET OF PICTURES FOR THE 
STEREOSCOPE. 


Contents : 

1, CHURCH OF ST. OUEN, ROUEN, the finest example 
known of Flamboyant Gothic. Photographed by R. 
Howlett. 

2. STATUE OF THALIA, in the Grecian Saloon, British 
Museum. Photographed by R. Fenton. 

3. THE YACHT “ MARAQUITA’”’ OUTWARD BOUND. 
Photographed by Captain Henry at sea, during a 
cruise to Iceland. 


The Packets will pass through the post for a penny, and 
may be ordered of any Bookseller in Town or Country. 





Also, this day is published, No. 17 (commencing Vol. II.) 


price 2s. 6d. of 
THE 


STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE: 


A SELECTION FOR THE STEREOSCOPE OF 


LANDSCAPE SCENERY, ARCHITECTURE, RARE 
ANTIQUITIES, &c. 


WITH DESCRIPTIVE LETTER-PRESS, 


Contents : 

1, THE FOSSIL GALLERY of the British Museum, with 
the Gigantic Irish Deer. Photographed by R. Fenton. 
The Description by Professor Owen, F.R.S. 

2, THE GREAT GEYSER BOILING SPRING OF ICE- 
LAND, taken immediately after an eruption while the 
basin is yet steaming. Photographed by Captain 
Henry. 

3. THE GALLERY OF COLOSSAL EGYPTIAN AN- 
TIQUITIES in the British Museum. Photographed 
by R. Fenton. The Description by W. 8S. W. Vaux, 
M.A., F.S.A. 


*,* No. XVIIL., to be published on the 1st of December, 
will contain a beautiful series of Stereographs illustrative 
of the Elgin Marbles. 

“The ‘Stereoscopic Magazine’ has more than realised the expec- 
tations of those who relied upon the good taste of Mr. Reeve,and the 
well-known care with which he issues the splendid illustrated works 
for which his house is celebrated.”—Liverpool Courier. 


, Vol. I. Fifty Stereographs, 27, 2s, [This day. 


A WALKING TOUR IN 
BRITTANY. 


BY JOHN MOUNTENEY JEPHSON, 
B.A., F.S.A. 


ACCOMPANIED BY 
NOTES OF A PHOTOGRAPHIC EXPEDITION, 
BY LOVELL REEVE, F.L.S. 


“Here we have a real, fresh, manly book. Mr. Jephson has pro- 
duced a very spirited and instructive narrative; and the ninety 
ree ies os that accompany it in a box form a novel application of 
this beautiful art.’”—Saturday Review. 

“Of Mr. Lovell Reeve’s stereoscopic contributions to the book we 
can truly say that we have never seen anything which in the union 
of delicacy and clearness surpasses them.” — Press. 





*,* The Book, 12s. The Stereoscopic Pictures, Ninety in 
number, in box, 5/. 58, 





THE TENERIFFE ASTRONOMICAL EXPEDITION 
IN MR, STEPHENSON’S YACHT “TITANIA,” 


Second Thousand, in 1 vol. 450 pages, Twenty Photo- 
Stereographs. 


TENERIFFE: 


SPECIALITIES OF A RESIDENCE ABOVE THE 
CLOUDS. 


BY PROFESSOR C, PIAZZ1 SMYTH, 


Her Majesty’s Astronomer for Scotland. 


“The special interest of this work lies in the fact that it supplies 
the first example of the application of the principle of the stereo- 
scope to book-illustration. Nearly all the pictures have been taken 
at heights of from seven to twelve thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, and on the lower ground we are shown a dragon-tree walk, a 
cactus garden, cochineal-gatherers at work, and other scenes never 
before realised in this manner to eyes in England.”—Ezaminer. 


The Book, price 21s, The Stereoscope, price 3s. 6d. 





LovELL REEVE, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent 





Garden, 


es 


HE NATIONAL MAGAZINE, 


for NOVEMBER, price 1s., will contain the following articles: 


LORD PALMERSTON. BY J. EWIN RITCHIE. 

MY MARGATE SERENADE. 

LOST AND FOUND. With Two beautiful Illustrations. 

ADELE DU PASSIER. BY C. W. STOKES 

THE REV. G. CROLY, D.D. A PULPIT SKETCH. 

AN ODD FISH. 

SUNDOWN. BY EDWARD COPPING, Author of “ Aspects of 
Paris,” &c. 


THE POLITICAL THRESHER. 

THE LEGEND OF THE LOTUS. 

BOURNEMOUTH. BY GODFREY TURNER. 

THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND THE EARLY CLOSING 
MOVEMENT. 

LITERARY NOTICES, PROGRESS OF SCIENCE, &c. 

The Plates are—‘ Goethe,” “ Dentatus,” “Shipwreck of Sinbad,” 
and “ Charlemagne and the Saxons,” with descriptive 
letterpress. 

London: Kent & Co., Paternoster Row. 





HE ECLECTIC: A MONTHLY REVIEW 
AND MISCELLANY. 
Enlarged to Seven Sheets, price Is. 6d. 
ConTENTS OF NoveEMBER NUMBER: 
I. BADEN POWELL’S ORDER OF NATURE. 
II. THE BALANCE OF NATURE. 
III. SUN PICTURES. BY MARY HOWITT. 
IV. AVALANCHES. 
. TROLLOPE'S TUSCANY. 
VI. GARIBALDI. 
VII. THE BEER BILL. 
VIII. BRIEF NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


London: Jupp & Grass, New Bridge Street and Gray’s Inn Road. 


<4 





No. LXI., November, price Is. 
(THE WEST OF SCOTLAND MAGAZINE, 


I, THE POET SURREY. BY WILLIAM GURNEY. 
II. CHRISTOPHER CROSS ; OR, THE CASTAWAY. 
III. FRANCIS RABELAIS. BY NEWTON MELVILLE. 
IV. REVIVAL LITERATURE. BY THE EDITOR. 
V.A PROFESSOR OF ODDITIES, BY ALEXANDER 
SMITH. 
VI. A CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE. 
VIL. BRIEF LITERARY NOTICES. 
Books, &c., for Review, meet with early attention if forwarded 
direct to the local Publisher. 
London: Artuur Hatt, Virtue, & Co. 
Glasgow: Hurcneson CAMPBELL. 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
FOR NOVEMBER, 1859. No. DXXIX. Price 2s, 6d. 
ConTENTS: 

THE FRENCH ON QUEEN MARY. 

VAUGHAN’S REVOLUTIONS IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 

THE LUCK OF LADYSMEDE.—PART IX. 

DISCOVERY OF THE VICTORIA NYANZA LAKE, THE SUP- 
POSED SOURCE OF THE NILE. FROM CAPTAIN 
J. H. SPEKE’S JOURNAL.—PART III. 

A WEEK IN FLORENCE. 

THE IDYLLS OF THE KING. 

ON ALLIED OPERATIONS IN CHINA. 

THE FUTURE OF INDIA AND HER ARMY. 


Witt Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








Published in Monthly Parts, price 6d. 


PALES FROM “BLACKWOOD.” 
No. 20 is now published, containing— 
NARRATION OF CERTAIN UNCOMMON THINGS THAT DID 
FORMERLY HAPPEN TO ME, HERBERT WILLIS, B.D. 
THE WAGS. 
WituiaM Brackxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








LIBRARY EDITION, 
This day is published, 
HE CAXTONS, VOL. I., being the First of a 
New and Uniform Edition of the NOVELS OF SIR E. 
BULWER LYTTON, BART. Printed from a large readable type, 
in volumes of a convenient and handsome form, price 5s. each, To 
be published monthly. 


Wittiam Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





(PHE JOURNAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
ACTUARIES, AND ASSURANCE MAGAZINE. 
No. XXXVIL, price 2s. 
CONTENTS: 
MR. JELLICOE, ON THE CASUALTIES TO WHICH CON 
TRACTS OF LIFE ASSURANCE ARE LIABLE. 
TREATISE ON THE MEDICAL ESTIMATE OF LIFE FOR 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 

MR. SAMUEL BROWN—ON THE PLAN, OBJECTS, AND 
PROGRESS OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR OBTAINING A UNIFORM DECIMAL SYSTEM OF 
MEASURES, WEIGHTS, AND COINS. 

THE FIRST AMERICAN UNDERWRITERS’ CONVENTION. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

CORRESPONDENCE, &c. 
London’: Cuartes & Epwrn Laxton, 150, Fleet Street. 

Depot for Books on Assurance, Life, Fire, and Marine. 
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REVIEWS. 
ages 
A History of the City of Dublin. By J. T. 

Gilbert. Vol. IIT. (Dublin: McGlashan & 

Gill. London: J. R. Smith. Edinburgh: 

Menzies.) 

Ovr chief quarrel with the earlier volumes 
of this work was based on their style, the 
manner rather than the matter misliked us. 
In the present volume we find less to com- 
plain of on this score, the style being suffi- 
ciently sober—even to commonplace in some 
assages; the author, however, has left us 
Dut little scope for criticism on his own com- 
position, as he has drawn so largely on the 
works of others, availing himself of their 
own words in the way of extensive quotations, 
that the entire volume consists of little else 
than a string of extracts connected together 
by a few occasional paragraphs of the author's 
own, the whole being constructed on very 
much the same paste-and-scissors principle 
as the “ miscellaneous” columns of a penny 
weekly paper. It is, of course, out of the ques- 
tion to concede to a book so put together the 
title of “history.” Itis no more a history 
of the City of Dublin than Hewitt’s “ Tower 
of London” or the “Chronicles of London 
Bridge” are histories of our ancient fortress 
or of the venerable stones which peep out so 
prettily at us from the noble elms of Ingress 
Abbey. It is a guidebook or handbook,—and, 
let us add, a very good one,—but the more 
‘pretentious title is a mere misnomer. 

Having had our quarrel out, we turn with 
pleasure to the contents of the volume before 
us, which for some reasons possesses an in- 
terest far beyond its predecessors. It may 
be necessary to recall to our readers’ recollec- 
tion that the plan of the work is to take in 
succession the different public buildings, 
streets, and other localities of the city, and 
trace the story of each, not the mere account 
of its various stages of construction or 
change, but of all that has taken place in and 
about it, and of the men that figured in and 
about it as well. It is thus that the author 
has succeeded in laying before us not a bare, 
dry catalogue of architectural or other 
details, but a very interesting and often 
amusing string of choice and characteristic 
anecdotes and extracts illustrative of the 
localities he describes. When we add that 
both College Green and Parliament House 
(now the Bank) are treated of in the present 
volume, it will be readily gathered that it 
possesses some features of far more than 
common interest. 

The history of College Green commences 
with the review, by Ludlow, of the Dublin 
Militia—1200 foot ‘and 120 horse—in 1659, 
the “ Commissioners in their coaches ” being 


also present. The notice of the houses of 


Lords Charlemont and Clancarty, which 
stood on the Green in the reign of Charles 
L, gives occasion for some very interesting 


particulars of the careers and adventures of 
these two remarkable noblemen, as well as | 


of some of the members of their families. 


A list of the booksellers and journalists | 


whose establishments stood on the same 
Spot is naturally accompanied with many 
Curious particulars, among which the ac- 


counts of some trials for libel are the most | 


interesting. The account of No. 5 seems to 


link the Dublin Press and our own together | 
im the person of a gentleman, now some few | 


years passed from among us, who, though 


labouring in a very different sphere to our 
own, was for many years sincerely respected 
by every member of the London Press. At 
No. 5, College Green, was, in 1798, the 
“ Apollo Circulating Library,” kept by Vin- 
bent Dowling, “ one of the ablest and wittiest 
writers connected with the Irish journals of 
his time,” and who was the principal contri- 
butor to the “Reports of the Irish Parlia- 
ment;” of course under a feigned name. 
After the Union, Dowling came to London, 
and, after enduring the usual meed of hard- 
ship with which literary merit is honoured, 
became connected with The Times. Vin- 
cent George Dowling, whose career is 
matter of history among the London jour- 


nals, and who died Editor of Bell’s Life, was | 


the son of this Vincent Dowling. 

The notice of the coffee-houses and taverns 
on the Green includes the well-known 
“Daly’s,” the magnificence of which must 
have been on much the same scale and for 
much the same purpose as our own “ Crock- 
ford’s”’ in the days of its—glory (?). The 
author quotes a writer in 1794, who remarks 
that “ the god of cards and dice has a temple, 
called Daly’s, dedicated to his honour, in 
Dublin, much more magnificent than any 
temple to be found in that city dedicated to 
the God of the universe.” 

The history of the Statue, of course, intro- 
duces us to just the series of half-comic, half- 
serious scenes which might have been 
expected from party processions, profuse 
libations, mischievous college lads, fussy 
officials, and similar influences operating on 
the naturally fiery and dashing temper of 
the most impulsive people in the world. The 
“blow up” is well described. The chief 
historical interest of the volume, however, 
naturally centres in the account of the Par- 
liament House, or rather of the leading 
events which took place there from the first 
assembling of the Irish Parliament in Chi- 
chester House, after the Restoration of 1661, 
down to the final destruction of that body by 
the Act of Union (1800), passed in the build- 
ing which rose on the ruins of the former 
house. We can, in spite of a defect which 
we shall presently notice, conscientiously 
recommend this lengthy, but most interesting 
chapter to the perusal of our readers, for, 
though it displays in an eminent degree the 
imperfection which we have already noticed, 
and consists to a very large extent of 
extracts from speeches and contempora- 
neous and other books and descriptions, 
these are nevertheless linked together in 
a manner so really artistic that they read like 
a continuous and well-digested narrative— 
moreover, the author has here shown himself 
happy in selecting the best passages from 
the best speeches, &c., for extraction. We 





need hardly recapitulate the events affecting 
the Irish Parliament during the period indi- 
cated. 
—a struggle for independent legislation, 
carried on 
characteristically injudicious patriots 
one side, and statesmanship, prejudice, and, 
in the end, corruption of the most flagrant 
kind on the other. On which side the ex- 
| citable populace would be found was as little 
to be doubted as the part to be enacted by 
vain and extravagant men of rank, especially 
in the concluding scenes of the Parliament's 
| existence ; these are all matters of history 
now, and of history unquestioned and un- 
doubted by all credible historians, whether 
English or Irish; but here it is that we 
cannot refrain from pointing out the defect 
| just alluded to, and which appears to us to be 


They are summed up in a few words | 


by earnest but too often, 
on. | 





| common to nearly all Irish historians of the 
| Union. They all seem, in their great eagerness 
to paint the British Government in the black- 
| est colours, to overlook the fact that wherever 
| there isa briber there must be folks to be 
| bribed as well; that if a minis’er has his 
| pockets full of gold, or of loaves and fishes, 
| there must be hands to receive and mouths 
| to swallow both the one and the other. But 
| the corruption by which the Union was car- 
‘ried is admitted to have gone even deeper 
| than that. In 1793, we are told, “the price 
of an Irish borough was 14,0001. to 16,0001. 
exclusive of election expenses ;” the price 
paid for a seat was matter of open discus- 
| sion among members; and, whilst the 
amount said to have been “expended by 
; Government in procuring the majority” (of 
| 1800) “was 3,000,000/.,” it is not denied— 
| indeed, could not be—that a large propor- 
| tion of this bribe found its way into the 
| hands of the “natural old jobbers,” and so 
at last, of course, into the hands of the 
electors themselves. This is no compliment 
to the people whose sale and purchase are so 
bitterly complained of, nor a very powerful 
argument in favour of their self-government. 
But the real truth is, we were just as 
bad in England in these glorious times; 
venality was the minister's recognised 
matériel; and so in these days we hold up 
our hands in pious horror at Lord Castle- 
reagh’s wholesale “ generosity,” and forth- 
with issue commissions to Wakefield and 
Gloucester. 

But enough of an unpleasant subject. 
We turn with pleasure to the very graphic 
word-painting with which the interior of the 
Irish House of Commons is described—the 
presence, by the way, of so large a concourse 
of spectators as well as of ladies during both 
debates and divisions, and the habit of giving 
free utterance to their feelings on great oc- 
casions, must have added not a little both 
to the excitement of the scene and the zest 
of the speakers. Its interior is thus de- 
scribed on its first construction : 


‘*The Commons-room is truly deserving of 
admiration. Its form is circular, 55 feet in 
diameter, inscribed in a square. The seats 
whereon the members sit are disposed around the 
centre of the room in concentric circles, one rising 
above another. About 15 feet above the level of 
the floor, on a cylindrical basement, are disposed 
16 Corinthian columns supporting a rich hemi- 
spherical dome, which crowns the whole. <A 
narrow gallery for the public, about 5 feet broad, 
with very convenient seats, is fitted up, with a 
balustrade in front between the pillars. The 
appearance of the House assembled below from 
the Gallery corresponds with its importance, and 
presents a dignity that must be seen to be felt ; 
the strength of the orators’ eloquence receives 
additional force from the construction of the place, 
and the vibration in the dome.” 





And its appearance on the occasion of Mr. 
Hutchinson’s celebrated communication from 
| the Crown, in 1782, after which Grattan 
made his great speech, beginning, “I now 
| address a free people,” is thus brought before 
the eye: 


‘¢ Tt is an observation not unworthy of remark, 
that in describing the events of that important 
evening, the structure of the Irish House of 
Commons, at the period of these debates, was 
particularly prhwet to convey to the people an 
impression of dignity and of splendour in their 

legislative assembly. The interior of the Com- 
mons’ House was a rotunda of great architectural 
magnificence ; an immense gallery, supported by 
Tuscan pillars, surrounded the inner base of a 
grand and lofty dome. In that gallery, on every 
important debate, nearly 700 auditors heard the 
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sentiments and learned the characters of their 
Irish representatives; the gallery was never 
cleared on a division; the rising generation ac- 
quired the love of eloquence and of liberty, the 
principles of a just and proud ambition, the 
details of public business, and the rudiments of 
constitutional legislation. The front rows of this 
gallery were generally occupied by females of the 
highest rank and fashion, whose presence gave an 
animating and brilliant splendour to the entire 
scene ; and, in a nation such as Ireland then was, 
from which the gallant principles of chivalry had 
not been altogether banished, contributed not a 
little to the preservation of that decorum so indis- 
pensable to the dignity and weight of deliberative 
assemblies. This entire gallery had been crowded 
at an early hour by personages of the first re- 
spectability of both sexes—it would be difficult to 
describe the interesting appearance of the whole 
assemblage at this awful moment.” 


We should have been glad to extract a 
passage or two from some of the best scenes 
and speeches delineated, but we have already 
drawn too largely on our space; we cannot, 
nevertheless, refrain from concluding with 
one of Dean Swift’s pithy sayings, alluding 
to the rigid suppression of independent, or, 
as it was then called, rebellious, opinion in 
his time ; the passage will be found in “ Dra- 
pier’s Letters ”: 


*‘T have done: for those who have used to- 


cramp liberty have gone so far as to resent even 
the liberty of complaining ; although a man upon 
the rack was never known to be refused the liberty 
of roaring as loud as he thought fit.” 


Whe but Swift could have penned such 
lines ? 





The Wild-Fowler. By H.C. Folkard, Esq. 
(Piper, Stephenson, & Spence.) 
Mr. Fouxarp tells a truly circumstantial 
story to account for the existence of this 
work. To believe him, it is the result of 
being a sucking barrister, and_ briefless. 
* But,” argues he, apologetically, “ I have 
devoted by far the larger portion of my time 
to the study of the law; whilst a small part 
only, by way of remunerative recreation, has 
been turned to literary pursuits.” With 
charming self-exculpation he adds, “I have 
not been guilty of writing a book of fiction, 
but of facts gathered from the experiences of 
early life.” (Could Mr. Folkard have ex- 
isted in the Middle Ages, for many of his 
facts are positively gathered from thence ?) 
There would, however, be no excuse for a 
lawyer indulging in nuge literaric, unless 
he could plead a precedent, and there we 
grant that Mr. Folkard makes out his case, 
not, as he first and fondly imagines, “ by 
precedent from the Greeks and Romans, 
who equalised their time for studying the 
arts and sciences which elevate the mind 
with manly sports which invigorate the 
body,” but by the argumentum ad hominem, 
the inculpation of “ many of our ablest law- 
yers”’ as amongst “the keenest sportsmen of 
their time,” clinching the assertion thus : “ At 
the present day the bench and bar are 
adorned with several such distinguished in- 
dividuals; not the least in importance 
amongst whom is our venerable and active 
Lord Chancellor, who, if report says truly, 
is so well skilled in the science of the trigger 
that he occasionally brings down a stag at 
a distance of two or three hundred paces.” 
All this we humbly submit hardly establishes 
the congeniality of sporting propensities 
with bar or chamber practice ; but so much 
the better, we should think, for Mr. Folk- 
ard’s book. If the learned gentleman 
could satisfactorily maintain the position in 





his Preface, we should have some fears about 
his volume. But, fortunately for him and 
for us, it is not at all unfamiliar to us, as 
readers of the Sporting Review and Maga- 
zine of some little standing. This is more 
particularly observable in the anecdotical 
portions of this handsome volume, purposely 
introduced by the author to relieve the 
didactic parts. A good tale, it is true, is 
none the worse of being twice told, but truly 
some of Mr. Folkard’s long shots, if not 
equal to Baron Munchausen’s hunting ex- 
ploits, are at all events up to the mark of the 
Hon. Grantley Berkeley! The latter is off 
“to the west, to the west,” and has taken 
British dogs with him for American buffalo 
hunting, at which the natives affect to laugh. 
Meanwhile the Hampshire coast, on which 
Col. Hawker earned his wild-fowling im- 
mortality, vacated by Grantley Berkeley, 
is free to Mr. Folkard and his double- 
barrelled gun, which, of course, like that of 
the well-known couplet of Wordsworth, ap- 
plied to a forensic wit in Edinburgh, has 
** One barrel charged with law, 
And another charged with fun.” 

Of the first part of his compilation Mr. 
‘Folkard however has made no joke. His 
research is almost painful, the subject con- 
sidered; for it is one in which sporting 
experience in our opinion ought to do more 
than any amount of archzeological lore. Not 
content, moreover, with ransacking the 
British Museum, the indefatigable counsel 
learned in the law has crammed his pages 
with foot-notes from authorities amongst the 
Cottonian MS. (which, however, we have no 
evidence, for all that, of his actually having 
consulted, since we find the same quotations 
ready made in Sharon Turner’s “ Anglo- 
Saxon History”’). We just hint this as a fault, 
and “hesitate dislike” of it, because we are 
struck with suspicion of book-making in this 
case to a degree which we could have well 
desired to avoid, in the perusal of a volume 
really embodying much knowledge of an inte- 
resting and adventurousart. Wedeemitneed- 
less for instance in Mr. Folkard to keep re- 
peating, and lamenting, that “the decoy ” 
and the “flight pond” have been inadequately 
described by Willughby, Ray, and the best 
naturalists of old, and are unknown to the 
present generation, when, of the two best 
examples of either now existing in the 
country — the decoy at Lord LIlchester’s 
swannery in Dorset (visited the other day 
by ex-queen Marie Amelie and the ex-prin- 
cesses of the French) and the flight pond at 
Lord Middleton’s, Wollaton Hall, Notts—our 
ingenuous Templar utters not a word. Never- 


theless, very interesting and even edifying | 


are the whole seventy and odd chapters of 





Mr. Folkard’s elaborate treatise, whether | 
discussing the modes of wild fowling ancient | 


or modern. 


We question very much if his | 


book can ever be set up as the authority for | 


reference in matters of this sort; yet there 
is no other. One would like to know some- 
thing for certain of all the devices in fowling, 
hawking, and sporting generally, so fertile in 
metaphor to Shakspere and the elder drama- 
tists, who had them ever at their fingers’ 
ends. Still more ought there to be a medium 
of interpretation betwixt us and the ancient 
balladists, describing Tristram’s skill in 
“venerie””’ and Robin Hood’s achievements 
with the bow, ere yet the shot-gun had dis- 
pelled the enchantments of the ancient sport 
of fowling (of which Mr. Folkard now indites 
the monody), and introduced that new era, to 
which, to do him justice, he devotes the 
better and more stirring portions of his book. 





And no doubt he has with amazing industry 
assembled together a vast and amusing array 
of facts from all quarters under heaven; he 
has only in doing so, we are afraid, imparted 
to the collection that appearance of being a 
mere miscellany which must inevitably tel] 
against it as the sort of book of reference, 
desiderated. 

But into what a world of wild and ani. 
mated nature are we here introduced! Yet 
it is almost stat nominis wmbra with it too; 
for, though few would believe, except those 
who have witnessed, the immense flights of 
wild fowl that in severe winters visit our 
coasts, still it does require an old-fashioned 
winter like 1846-7—ah! that was the joy of 
Mr. Folkard’s heart—when, despite the de- 
plorable drainage of the Bedford level, it so 
abundantly supplied with wild ducks the 
London market, that they sold at two shil- 
lings a pair, and snipes at fourpence each; 
whilst snipes in Devonshire fetched no more 
than a halfpenny. There was, A.p. 1496, the 
Dame Juliana Barnes, or Berners, with her 
famous “ Boke of St. Albans,” ridiculing the 
misery of the poor fowler, however ; and so the 
‘old-fashioned’ winter sports would seem 
to have had their drawbacks also, especially 
when people had no better prehensile agen- 
cies than the nets, gins, and other con. 
trivances of which our author is so vain. 
There is one stickling-point in his ancient 
lore for which many might blame him as 
hypercritical, but for which we take leave to 
tender our meed of praise, and it is the de- 
termined way in which he insists on giving 
the gatherings of different fowl (when cov- 
gregatus, as he says) their strict and proper 
appellations. We should not feel pleased to 
hear the English language so far misapplied 
as to speak of a herd of sheep or a flock of 
cattle, of a pack of birds or a covey of 
wolves; and in like manner Mr. Folkard, on 
ancient and undoubted authority, protests 
against our employing other terms thana 
herd of swans, a gaggle of geese when on 
the water and a skein when on the wing, @ 
paddling of wild ducks when on the water 
and a team when on the wing—a sud or scut 
of mallards—a company of widgeon, a flight 
or rush of dunbirds, a spring of teal, a 
dropping of sheldrakes, a covert of coots, a 
herd of curlews, a sedge of herons, a wing 
or congregation of plover, a desert of 
lapwings, a walk of snipes, a fling of 
oxbirds, and a hill of ruffs—expressions 
which, though some might be apt to vote 
them about as apposite as that of “a 
wilderness of monkeys,” yet, to those at all 
conversant with the respective habits of the 
birds alluded to, convey the most apt and 
characteristic allusions conceivable. We 
have to thank Mr. Folkard for restoring 
these terms; he has, we perceive, himself 
set the example of adherence to them through- 
out his work. This circumstance alone does 
not render it certain that he must neces- 
sarily be a good naturalist, although it im- 
plies possession of all the naturalist instincts 
of a good sportsman; we are sorry to per- 
ceive, indeed, disparaging references to the 
great ornithological authorities, although 
we will undertake, industrious as our author 
may have been, to glean from Yarrell and 
Selby, not to mention other British orn! 
thologists whom he has despitefully en- 
treated, the greater part, if not the whole, 
of the naturalist knowledge here conveyed. 
If Willughby did really* mistake the use of 
the dog at the decoy or duck-pond, as Mr. 
Folkard alleges, all we can say is, that one of 
the few remaining ponds in this country, that 
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which we have quoted as an example, was, 

and is, situated at Willughby’s own house, 

Wollaton Hall, above referred to, built by 

Willughby’s son, the first Lord Middleton, 

after the great naturalist had, in conjunction 

with Ray, both planned and planted the 
nds. 

Ancient fowling is now, however, a matter 
of the merest curiosity; although, as Mr. 
Folkard remarks, “it may be imagined a 
yery tantalising situation to be placed in 
aland where hundreds of wild fowl are daily 
in the habit of thronging the inland waters, 
and yet to find one’s self so far removed from 
ingenuity as to be unable to capture a bird.” 





The Greeks had their methods; so had the | 
ancient Egyptians; and these Mr. Folkard | 
somewhat confusedly mixes up with the hair | 


nooses and springes of the Anglo-Saxons, 
with the singular artifice of flue-nets for 
taking ducks and cranes, and the use of 
limed strings and twigs, as well as poisonous 
drugs, in the art of fowling. In giving the 
history of the decoys, commencing with the 
Dutch, he has principally described the cap- 
tures upon the Lincolnshire fens and Norfolk 
broads ; devoting a chapter to the little dog, 
“the piper,’ whose position in the affair 
richly merits the compliment. The flight 
ponds which Mr. Folkard has described are 
those of Mersea and Brantham, in Essex. 
These are for the capture of dunbirds or 
pochards ; and dunbirds area very abundant 
species, so much so that once it was no un- 
usual thing to see upon our coasts acres of 
water literally packed with them, sitting as 
thickly as they could cram. 

It is towards the close of his first one 
hundred pages that Mr. Folkard really brings 
us face to face with the wild-fowl shooting of 
the present day. The walk across the stubble 
with the double-barrelled gun, the covey of 
partridges whirring from the turnips, the 
age springing from his cover, the wild- 
owler speaks of with ill-disguised contempt 
—“the chief secret of success being to ac- 
quire a habit of holding the gun straight, an 
art so readily acquired in the present day 
that a really bad shot is a personage seldom 
to be met with.” Ah! “what a contrast 
to wild-fowl sitting on a large open river, on 
alake, or on the sea.” In short, he says 
that to approach wild fowl in such situations 
and get within deadly range, is an art only 
to be acquired by much experience, labour, 
and perseverance. Well, that depends on 
where you go. We only know that you may 
shoot “marrots” on the Scotch firths as 
quietly as if they were tamed on purpose 
tosit still and be blazed at, and for half-a- 
crown a shot the tacksman at the Bass Rock 
will allow you to hit as many solan geese as 
you please, or, if you can’t, and must have 
the “ specimens,” to pull them off the nests, 
unless (as they generally show fight) they 
happen to get the better of you. Mr. Folk- 
ard properly treats, however, of the sport, 
and warns the English sportsman that no 
branch of the art requires so much skill, 
practice, and hardy endurance as wild-fowl 
shooting. Previous to the invention of gun- 
ting punts, the birds were shot, it would 
seem, from a rest stuck into the ooze, and 
the fowler and his assistant went on splashers 
in pursuit of the wounded. The well-known 

stalking-horse”” was another means em: 
ployed for approaching wild geese on the 
open moors. The geese did not mind the 
horses if unaccompanied by bipeds like them- 
selves, just as you may see water-wagtails 
and crows hopping about the sheep and 
cattle on the pastures, familiarly plucking 


wool and hairs from their coats. In fairness 
to Mr. Folkard we are tempted to cite a 
portion of the fruits of his research on this 
subject, of which the world has heard so 
much and probably now knows so little: 
THe STALKING-HorseE AND APPARATUS. 

‘‘The stalking-horse was sometimes partly 
covered with a rug or cloth, extending well down 
below the hocks, the better to protect the gunner 
from exposure. But this proceeding of stalking 
wild-fowl in the open country did not often sue- 
ceed without extraordinary skill and caution ; the 
watchful and suspicious nature of the birds often 
| detecting the imposition before the gunner was 
able to get within deadly range. 

‘‘The inhabitants of foreign countries for cen- 
turies past have been accustomed to employ 
stalking-horses for the purpose of approaching 
wild-fowl. Trained oxen were used by the 
Spaniards,* and to this day stalking-horses are in 
use in some districts, both in England and on the 
continent. 

** Artificial stalking-horses were sometimes 
employed where the fowler was unable to pro- 
vide himself with a living one.t These were 
sometimes made of canvas stuffed with straw ; 
being shaped and proportioned as nearly as pos- 
sible in resemblance to a horse, with its head 
down, as if grazing at the herbage, and light and 
portable, so that the fowler could lift it with one 
hand. Artificial cows are still employed in 
various parts of France, and sometimes with re- 
markable success. 

‘The stalking-horse, both living and artificial, 
was constantly employed by the ancient fowler, 
and whether for approaching wild fowl on the 
open moor, or by the brink of the water. 

‘The artificial figures were painted, and fitted 
with switch tails, so as to resemble, as nearly as 
might be, the living animal; and they were some- 
times made after the figure and form of horned 
cattle, deer, or such animals as the fowl were 
most accustomed to in the neighbourhood. 

“Shrubs, bushes, artificial trees, mock fences, 
and such like contrivances,} were also employed 
with some sort of success, though not equal to 
that of the well-trained live stalking-horse ; a 
regard being had at all times to the figures and 
forms which were most common in the particular 
locality, so as to awaken least suspicion to the 
birds. When this latter class of stalking appa- 
ratus was employed, it was usual to place them 
near the haunts of the fowl a long time before- 
hand, or move them by the gentlest possible 
means, else the device would be detected. And 
it would appear that the whole of the stalking- 
horse devices were found fitter for excursions in 
early morning or twilight than broad daylight, 


enabling them to detect the imposition being 
practised upon them.” 

The above is a fair average specimen of 
Mr. Folkard’s style and mode of treatment 
of his subjects. It is rather loose in point 
of literary composition, redundant to a 
degree, which has contributed, we suspect, 
to swell out his book, and the matter is by 
no means well digested in compilation. 

When, however, the wild-shooter’s dog 
begins to appear upon the scene, we then 





with dreaming over the past, and has arrived 
| at the realities of the present. This dog 
must be one that will “ keep to heel,” never 





* Alonzo d’Espinas. 

+ Of Artificial Stalking-Horses, Markham remarks :— 
“Now forasmuch as these Stalking-Horses, or Horses to 
stalk withall, are not ever in readinesse, and at the beste 
aske a good expence of time to bee brought to their best 
perfection. as also in that every poore man or other which 
taketh delight in this exercise, is either not master of a 
Horse, or ife he had one, yet wanteth fit meanes to keepe 
him ; and yet neverthelesse the practice of Fowling must 
or should bee the greatest part of his maintenance.’’— 
Hunger’s Prevention. 

t Vide “‘ Aviceptologie Francaise,” par C. Kresz ainé, 
1854. ‘Tit.:la Vache Artificielle. 

§ Vide ‘ Aviceptologie,” Tit.: la Hutte Ambulante. 
| Blome’s “‘ Gentleman’s Recreations,” &c. 





the natural watchfulness of the birds frequently | 


know that the writer has pretty well done | 


chase or “give tongue,” but implicitly obey 
signs and directions. Where is such a dog 
to be found? The best is the curly-coated 
retriever. Newfoundlands are sometimes 
used, but are too large. The dog commences 
his “education” at the age of ten months, 
by being first taught to fetch and carry. An 
engraving is given of “ Sambo,” a splendid 
dog, in the veryact. It is honourable to Mr. 
Folkard that he recommends kindness and 
patience in preference to all other modes of 
instruction, and agrees with Colonel Hutchin- 
son that the spike collar of the professed 
dog-breaker is “abrutal instrument.” After 
instruction, a well-bred and high-couraged 
dog never refuses the water, however cold. 

There is a curious chapter on the language 
of birds, albeit Mr. Folkard prefaces it with 
the hackneyed declaration : 

Notes oF WILD-Fowt. 
“T shall not ask Jean Jacques Rousseau 
If birds confabulate or no.” 


“Every wild-fowler,” he observes, ‘‘from the 
practised sportsman to the decoy-man’s wring- 
neck, is more or less familiar with the ordinary 
notes of the species,—duck, widgeon, geese, and 
such like. He knows the trumpet-like noise of 
a gaggle of wild geese, resembling at a distance 
the rich tone of a pack of fox hounds in full ery ; 
the sonorous and saucy ‘quack ! quack!’ of the 
wild duck; the soft but attractive ‘wheow! 
wheow !’ of the widgeon ; the sharp and wailing 
whistle of the plover ; the shrill but mournful ery 
of the curlew ; the simple ‘pee-wit’ of the lap- 
wing; and the ‘frank’ warning of the majestic 
heron... When free from all suspicion and un- 
conscious of danger, the note of the Solan goose is 
‘grog! grog!’ and so long as the fowler hears no 
other note, he is assured the birds are not suspect- 
ing him ; but if he hears their watch-word, ‘ birr ! 
birr!’ he instantly desists, and remains as quiet 
and motionless as possible ; because it is the warn- 
ing-note of the sentinel, which, in that one sound, 
informs all its companions of the suspected ap- 
proach of anenemy. Generally after lying still 
for a few minutes, the words of assurance ‘grog ! 
grog!’ are repeated, and then the fowler resumes 
his movement.” 





The flight of wild-fowl is about as instrue- 
tive as their inebriated “ talk.” Mr. Folkard 
justly remarks that, although many of the 
auguries from this are false, there are many 
truthful signs to be noted from it. And Sir 
John Sinclair notices that when sea-gulls 
| appear in the fields, a storm from the south- 
east generally follows; and when the storm 
begins to abate, they -fly back to the shore. 
All water-fowl it seems fly high in the air, 
bent on some destination of which they never 
lose sight—wild swans with the neck straight 
| forward and feet straight backward—wild 
geese in a chain, precisely as if linked to- 
gether (hence the fowler’s “ skein” of geese), 
often changing their leaders and altering 
their figure—ducks distinguishable from wid- 
geon by the greater regularity of their move- 
ments in the air, and when within range by 
the brown feathers discernible in their backs. 
| Ducks generally have a break in the centre ; 
“and,” says Mr. Folkard, “ present a figure 
very much resembling the outline of North 
and South America as it appears on the 
map.” 

Now then for the gunning punt; it should 
first carry one individual sportsman (a dog 
not being allowed at sea), his requisites, in- 
cluding punt-gun for a half-pound charge of 
shot, and nothing more. It 1s generally flat- 
| bottomed. Colonel Hawker condemns the 
| round bottoms used at Southampton and 
| Ttchen ferry. It has a floor, on which the 

fowler lies flat on his chest in working his 
; way towards a number of wild-fowl; and he 
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cannot shift his gun, but fires it from the 
position in which it is placed, although there 
are at least two chances to one against its 
being placed at the proper elevation. Mr. 
Folkard recommends oakum for loading, as 


far preferable to cut or punched wads. It is | 


safest for the punter in loading to keep upon 
his knees, the unintentional swerve of man 
and gun may otherwise throw both over- 
board, for, generally speaking, punts are 
very cranky. He must also take care of his 
collar-bone in firing; that is, he must not 
have his feet pressing against any unyielding 
substance whilst the gun is at his shoulder. 
In a note Mr. Folkard asserts that even at 
rook-shooting parties, a small gun loaded 
with two drachms of powder has been known 
to break a man’s collar-bone if fired straight 
up in the air from the shoulder. With the 
shooting-yacht a stauncheon-gun is used, 
capable of carrying a charge of a pound and 
a-half of shot, and generally about eight 
feet in length. Nothing could be more 
minute than Mr. Folkard’s directions for 
using all these weapons. We have amongst 
the numerous fine engravings that adorn his 
volume, a beautiful one of punting by day- 
light—if daylight a snowstorm on the water 
can be called—and the artist has significantly 
termed it “The Day for the Ducks.” But 
snow is nothing. There is a chapter on wild- 
fowling in drift ice, which, to the tyro, wears 
we must say rather a chilling aspect. At 
every pull the ice congeals thicker and 
thicker on the oar-blades, and they become 
eventually so heavy that it is necessary to 
knock the one against the other, to throw off 
the icy burthen. This is in England, and 
the result of the writer’s own experience. The 
danger to be avoided is to keep clear of ice- 
bergs, two of which floating past would 
crush a punt betwixt them like a bandbox. 
The colour of the punt should be of spotless 
white, to resemble the ice-drift. Mr. Folkard 
never knew a punter to lose his life on the 
ice; but he tells the melancholy story of a 
recklessly adventurous youth, who one time 
was relieved only by flying a kite, witha 
line attached, over his head, and which thus 
supplied him with a rope, whereby he was 
dragged ashore; but a few years after the 
same person was shot in the leg by his own 
gun, lying at full cock in the punt, as he was 
drawing it ashore, and bled to death. The 
sailing punt is about eighteen feet from stem 
to stern; the mast, a shifting one, is un- 
shipped at pleasure; and the sail, of lateen 
shape, is of white duck or calico. 

ight is however the time for the punter 
to fill his boat. Ever so little moonlight 
will be of great assistance to him. It is 
sometimes desirable to lie in ambush all 
night when wild ducks are near a fresh 
water rivulet flowing into salt water, and 
ducks are particularly fond of fresh 
water. On calm nights in such situations 
the punter will sometimes, even at the dis- 
tance of eighty yards and upwards, hear the 
clatter of the wild ducks’ bills as they dabble 
in the water. The dangers of getting out of 
the punt at night are alarmingly illustrated 
by the story of two young boys lost and be- 
wildered in a fog on the Ouse (having got 
out to pick up birds). Their heartrending 
cries were heard at a long distance, though 
help reached them only when too late. 
Night punting also has its illustrative anec- 
dote : a young curate, disappointed in punt- 
ing by day, and ignorant of the rules of 
punting by night, was drawn down upon, 
on suspicion of being “ducks” by our 
sportsman and his associates, with three 


| punt guns, primed, capped, and cocked, 
| carrying half a pound of shot and upwards, 
| bearing fully upon him for several minutes 
at fifty or sixty yards. Likewise a shoe- 
maker, who, instead of sticking to his last, 
employed his leisure moments In imitating 
the “whoew! whoew!” of the widgeon, 
and received for his pains three shots in his 
wrist and arm. 

Such is a full and fair account of a volume, 
the rest of which is devoted (with a chapter 
to each) to the details of wild-goose shoot- 
ing, as the gray lag goose, bernicle, bean, 
| and Solan goose; heron shooting; wild-swan 
shooting—introductory of what we may well 
call the poetry of wild-fowling—in the shoot- 
ing yacht ; and finally to wild-duck, widgeon, 
pintail, teal, coot, moor-hen, shoveller, diver, 
plover, curlew, dotterell, ruff and reeve, 
godwit, snipe, and woodcock shooting, in all 
their varieties, with interesting notices of 
the haunts and habits of the birds. Supple- 
mentary to these are sundry chapters dedi- 
cated to illustrate wild-fowling exploits in 
Norway, the Orkneys, Shetlands, St. Kilda, 
France, America, Persia, Russia, and India, 
the three latter being chiefly curious modes 
of capture. On the whole the reader of Mr. 
Folkard’s book can hardly fail in being 
pleased, interested, and amused; if there be 
an iteration it is by no means “damnable,” 
but leaves scope for and suggests a new and 
compressed edition, to make way for which 
we heartily wish him a rapid disposal of the 
first. 








Shakspeare Papers: Pictures Grave and Gay. 
By William Maginn, LL.D. (Bentley.) 

A series of studies upon Shakspere’s cha- 
racters, by a writer of so much taste and 
such extended sympathies as Dr. Maginn, 
could not fail to constitute a most interesting 
and amusing volume. Of this we might be 
sure beforehand, and there is, therefore, little 
occasion to bestow any such general kind of 
praise on the Papers now before us. But 
considering the great reputation of their 
author, we are naturally led to inquire if 
they add anything to our existing concep- 
tions of the characters they discuss. And 
here we must confess that our opinion is 
less completely favourable than we had anti- 
cipated it would be. If the pictures of Fal- 
staff and Jaques are as original and delight- 
ful, and Bottom and Polonius as_ good- 
humouredly satirical as could be desired, 
it must be admitted, on the other hand, that 
Romeo, Iago, and Timon contain no reflec- 
tions worthy of Maginn’s powers; and that 
Lady Macbeth is rather strained and 
| spasmodic. At the same time, it is im- 
| possible not to feel that even the two 
| first-mentioned portraits owe their chief 
| charm to the earnestness with which the 
| critic has seized on particular features in their 
| characters, which appealed most strongly to 
his own sympathies, rather than to any 
searching insight into Shakspere’s inten- 
| tion. Thus, although his commentaries upon 
Falstaff and Jaques delight and surprise us 
by the reality with which the two human 
beings are made to stand before our minds; 
though we see them as two living men more 
distinctly than in any other criticism we can 
remember; yet, after all, we cannot help 
suspecting that it is the Falstaff and the 
Jaques of William Maginn, and not of 
William Shakspere that we are looking at. 
“ We find,” says the Doctor, of Sir John: 


‘*In fact, he is a dissipated man of rank, with 








a thousand times more wit than ever fell to the 


lot of all the men of rank in the world. Byt he 
has ill-played his cards in life. He grumbles ng 
at the advancement of men of his own order. but 
the bitter drop of his soul overflows when he re 
members how he and that cheeseparing Shalloy 
began the world, and reflects that the starvaljn 
justice has land and beeves, while he, the wit anj 
the gentleman, is penniless, and living from hand 
to mouth by the casual shifts of the day, He 
looks at the goodly dwelling and the riches of 
him whom he had once so thoroughly contemne 
with an inward pang that he has scarcely a to 
under which he can lay his head. The tragic 
Macbeth, in the agony of his last struggle, y. 
knowledges with a deep despair that the things 
which should accompany old age—as_ honoy 
love, obedience, troops of friends—he must po 
look to have. The comic Falstaff says nothing 
on the subject ; but, by the choice of such asso. 
ciates as Bardolph, Pistol, and the rest of tha 
following, he tacitly declares that he too has log 
the advantages which should be attendant 
years. No curses loud or deep have accompanied 
his festive career—its conclusion is not the less 
sad on that account; neglect, forgotten friend. 
ship, services overlooked, shared pleasures unn. 
membered, and fair occasions gone for ever by, 
haunt him, no doubt, as sharply as the conscious. 
ness of deserving universal hatred galls the soul 
of Macbeth.” 


Now we are willing enough to accept 
the Doctor’s vindication of his hero from 
the charges of cowardice, gluttony, or malice, 
with which he is ordinarily associated. We 
will admit readily that he was a finer 
gentleman and a man of more intellect than 
is commonly supposed. But that he wascon- 
scious of any particular moral degradation in 
the life he led we cannot bring ourselves to 
believe. There is no trace of any bitterness 
towards others, or self-reproach towards 
himself in any of his numerous conversations. 
He wants money, for the sake of what money 
can buy; “ What stuff wilt have a kirtle of? 
I shall receive money on Thursday,” and he 
was occasionally betrayed into exclamations 
of half-contemptuous wrath at the prosperity 
of a fool like Shallow. But that this was 
ever coupled with regret for wasted oppor- 
tunities, or grief for unrequited services, we 
see no reason to imagine. He was acom- 
bination of intellect and sensuality, like 
Charles II. We can discover no vestiges of 
the sentimentalism imputed to him by 
Maginn. He was one of those men, of whom 
we all have met one or two in the course of 
our experience, who are led, partly by circum- 
stances, and partly by natural inclination, to 
live by their powers of pleasing rather than 
by regular industry. Such men are often, 
indeed generally, cultivated gentlemen, versa 
tile, witty, jovial, and heartless: delighted 
to meet their friends, but totally careless of 
them when absent: borrowing money with 
the full intention of paying it, but incapable 
of appreciating the point of view from which 
others regard a failure to do so: men of 
such abundance of wit, playful and jolly, 
rather than polished or piercing, that 1ts 
mere reflection seems to make others witty 
also: men upon whom everybody breaks 
his jest, but who are never for one instant 
viewed in the light of butts: men who 
fluctuate between two reputations, a Fred 
Bayham on the one hand, or a Skimpole 
on the other; and are described either 
as jolly fellows and no one’s enemies but 
their own, or as dangerous and unprincipled 
adventurers, according to the fancy of their 
different acquaintances. Such men as these 
would be self-contradictions if they ever 
brooded over the past. The sun of present 
enjoyment is just as essential to their exist- 
ence as summer is to the swallow: ab 
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—— 
whom they resemble a good deal in the 
regularity with which they migrate from 
one circle of acquaintance to another 
when they feel the cold weather ap- 
proaching. It is difficult to be angry with 
such men. Their wants, as Mr. Skimpole 
would have said, are few. Cannot society 
give them their claret, and melons, their 
andia and Callirhoé, and leave them alone. 
They do not want to govern empires, or to 
propagate creeds, or generally to disturb or 
atmoy the human race. They have such a 
thorough capacity for physical enjoyment ; 
they seem to be living so strictly “according 
tonature” when they are eating, drinking, 
and jesting ; it seems so cruel to goad their 
native indolence to labour ; that it is scarcely 
to be wondered at they find so many patrons 
to humour them, independently of their 
power of pleasing in return. In Falstaff, 
therefore, we have always conceived that 
Shakspere simply meant to draw the Eli- 
sbethan “jolly fellow,’ a more plain and 
outrageous jolly fellow than his modern 
representative, but essentially of the same 
stamp as those affable and embarrassed 
gentlemen to whom Mr. Thackeray loves to 
introduce us. A character of this kind 
brooding over “ wasted opportunities ” would 
beamonster. All sentiment is alien to it; 
and, as far as Falstaff alone is in question, 
the idea of such an element in his character 
would, to our minds, spoil the humour of 
half the best scenes in Shakspere. That he 
was often acting a part to amuse the Prince, 
which is Maginn’s belief, we trust will never 
become ours. We should lose all our relish 
for Sir John, if we fancied him not really 
loving the life he followed, and instead of this 
assuming more vices than he had for the sake 
ofbread. We like to fancy him, “ a goodly, 
portly man, i’ faith, and a corpulent; of a 
cheerful look, a pleasing eye, and a most 
noble carriage,” perfectly contented with his 
existence, sunning himself in the favour of 
the heir-apparent, and feeling pretty sure of 
provision. His birth and hit abilities are 
not in the least degree inconsistent with this 
new of his character. But we must also, in 
enclusion, differ to some extent from Dr. 
laginn in our interpretation of the Gads- 
hill robbery. Falstaff running away is 
nothing; he might very readily have been 
afraid of a capture when he observed the 
absence of two important members of his 
party, and we can easily imagine the excited 
state in which he would return to the Boar’s 
Head, and the exaggerations of which he 
would half unconsciously be guilty in his 
animated version of what had _ occurred. 
But then this will not explain everything. 
How are we to get rid of the hacked dagger 
and the spear-grass used to make his nose 
bled? That indicates a deliberate design 
om Falstaff’s part to dupe the Prince, which 
We cannot think, with the Doctor, was solely 
Intended for the latter's amusement. We 
veno doubt that Falstaff, like many ano- 
ther man of the same stamp, was somewhat 
given “ to talk big,” a propensity which is oc- 
casionally found in conjunction with real cou- 
tage. So that, on the whole, we think it would 
Je nearer truth to assign the celebrated men 
m buckram to a very mixed origin—partly 
to his natural tendency to braggadocio, partly 
his sense of fun, partly to an idea of re- 
Yenging himself on the Prince for his deser- 
tion by making him the dupe of the invention. 
But that he concocted the whole affair merely 
to amuse his patron, is a theory which gives 


US a lower rather than a higher view of his 


character, and converts him from a jolly 








companion, and man about town, into a mere 
trencherman and buffoon. 

With Dr. Maginn’s estimate of Jaques 
we feel more inclined to agree : 

‘*He is nothing more than 
given to musing, and making invectives, against 
the affairs of the world, which are more remark- 
able for the poetry of their style and expression 
than the pungency of their satire. His famous 
description of the seven ages of man is that of a 
man who has seen but little to complain of in his 
career through life.” 

That is to say, there is at bottom a 
Bulwerian element in his misery. It is the 
poetry of melancholy and not the reality 
which he knows. It is general, as derived 
from observation of human life, and not 
personal, as springing from his own ex- 
perience. He had lost his property, it is 
true, but not after a fashion which is accus- 
tomed to give people much pain. As our 
author says : 

‘His mind is relieved of a thousand anxieties 
which beset him in the court, and he breathes 
freely in the forest. The iron has not entered into 
his soul ; nothing has occurred to chase sleep from 
his eyelids ; and his fantastic reflections are, as 
he himself takes care to tell us, but general ob- 
servations on the ordinary and outward manners 
and feelings of mankind,—a species of taxing 
which 


an idle gentleman 


«« like a wild-goose flies, 
Unclaim’d of any man.’ ” 

But, for all this, we cannot agree with him 
that Falstaff is a whit more melancholy than 
Jaques. Falstaff may be, nay, he undoubtedly 
is, a more melancholy object to contemplate. 
But he was not melancholy in himself; such 
men are incapable of the sensation; other- 
wise, they could not live—the uncertainties 
of their prospects would kill them. But we 
quite concur in Maginn’s theory of the 
melancholy Jaques, who was sad, not from 
necessity, but choice. 

The next character on the list is that of 
Romeo. In this chapter there is nothing 
very striking. Romeo’s salient characteristic 
is, in the Doctor’s opinion, his ill-luck. An 
example of ill-luck is what Shakspere in- 
tended by this play, and not merely an illus- 
tration of his dictum upon “ true love,” on 
which point the Doctor makes a very apposite 
quotation from Sir Walter Scott. Perhaps 
this view is a little fanciful, but it is scarcely 
worth serious discussion. 

In Bottom the Weaver, Maginn is much 
more at home again. Polonius also is very 
clever. But we have heard the same opinion 
of him expressed in other quarters, namely, 
that he was no fool, except as far as his 
official position entailed foolery upon him. 

Lady Macbeth, Timon, and Iago are all 
good, but not good enough for Maginn. In 
Lady Macbeth he sees above every other 
quality love for her husband, which carried 
her on to deeds from which her natural dis- 
position would have shrunk : 

‘* We find at last what she had sacrificed, how 

dreadful was the struggle she had to subdue. 
Her nerve, her courage, mental and physical, was 
unbroken during the night of the murder; but 
horror was already seated in her heart.” 
After quoting the lines in which she de- 
clares she would have dashed her infant's 
brains out, had she sworn to do it, as Mac- 
beth had sworn to kill Dunean, he adds: 

‘*Is she indeed so unnaturai—so destitute of 
maternal, of womanly feeling? No. In the next 
scene we find her deterred from actual parti- 
cipation in killing Duncan, because he resembled 
her father in his sleep. This is not the lady to 

pluck the nipple from the boneless gums of her 
infant, and dash out its brains.” 





He calls her in conclusion “the sorely 
urged and broken-hearted Lady Macbeth.” 
We have not much to say against this con- 
ception of her character, but we seem to 
feel that it is not exactly the true one. Her 
aversion to aid in shedding Duncan’s blood 
because he resembled her father in his sleep, 
does not prove much. It may of course be 
all that Maginn makes of it; but it may be 
nothing more than the effect of one of those 
trifling circumstances by which great crimi- 
nals are so frequently influenced. Her famous 
exclamation “Out damned spot,” which 
the Doctor enlists also on his side, is scarcely 
more significant—- Mrs. Manning might 
have said the same. Bill Sykes is described, 
in our opinion very truthfully, as affected by 
a similar horror. Terror and remorse after 
a wicked action are not incompatible surely 
with “ recklessness and defiance” before it. 
These are all negative arguments, of course, 
but still they are good against pure assump- 
tion, as many of the Doctor’s statements in 
this chapter seem to be. 

We have now we think given our readers 

a pretty fair idea of these essays. They dis- 
play everywhere an independence of judg- 
ment, and a careful study of his subjects, 
which combine to make his papers interest- 
ing, even where we differ from the conclu- 
sions they contain. But the most striking 
feature of the two most striking essays, is 
the steadiness with which he lays hold of 
points in the characters introduced which 
seem applicable to his own position. In all 
his lamentations over, and vindications of, 
Falstatf,—his wit, his misfortunes, and his 
recklessness,—peeps out the history of the 
Doctor and an implied defence of his own 
personal habits. So, in the essay upon 
Jaques, the critic’s own contempt for the 
mock melancholy of a man who had never 
known the uncertainties and anxieties of 
Bohemianism is unmistakeable. It was 
very natural that the Doctor should write 
in this way. But the world may depend 
upon it, that your jolly fellow is generally 
quite as happy as he deserves to be, and that 
he is usually blest with an organisation 
which sets care at defiance. 











Saul: a Drama, in Three Parts. Second 
Edition, carefully Revised and Emended. 
(Montreal: John Lovell. London: Rout- 
ledge, Warne, & Routledge.) 

Genius, like Love, “ will find out the way,” 

or this singular book, written and published 

in the backwoods of Canada, would hardly 
ever have had an opportunity of appealing 
to the suffrage of an English public. The 
mediator between the colonial bard and the 
metropolitan reader was, we have been given 
to understand, Mr. Nathaniel Hawthorn, who 
brought a copy over on his last visit to this 
country, and left it in judicious and discri- 
minating hands. A notice in the North 

British Review was the result, and this, it 

would appear, has led to the simultaneous 

publication of the second edition in Montreal 
and London. We have been particular in 
detailing these circumstances, for the book 





is not one to recommend itself at first sight. 
It belongs to that unhallowed and appalling 
| class of productions—the native element of 

those poets who have no notion of propor- 
| tion or artistic finish, or unity of impression, 
i or anything that their betters have thought 
| worth attending to—the dramatic poem, 

whose lines are counted by the thousand. 
| Pardonable is the scepticism that distrusts 
| the possibility of good from this particular 
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the production of one or two of the many | 
fine passages to be met with in the work; | 
for even the good things of the megatherium | 
school of dramatists are apt to be so absurdly 
misplaced, as to appear little better than so 
many brilliant impertinences. It is needful 
to read the book with some attention to 
recognise the unity of feeling by which it is 
pervaded throughout, the fertility displayed 
in the invention of the characters, and the 
plastic power by which (with one or two 
rather important exceptions) they are made 
to contribute to the dramatic effect. The 
author is evidently a close student of Shak- 
spere, and often reproduces the most obvious 
characteristics of the Shaksperean drama 
with quite startlmg fidelity. What most | 
forcibly arrests the attention on first reading 
Shakspere, is his lavish prodigality of re- 
source, and skill in, as it were, manceuvring 
multitudes. To read a Greek play is like 
going to see a tableau vivant, where five or 
six persons at most combine to produce an 
effective group by means of attitudes pre- 
viously rehearsed ; but a Shaksperean drama 
is like a great battle, not less a definite 
action, with beginning, middle, and end, for 
being worked out by an innumerable multi- 
tude of actors, and a thousand evolutions 
necessarily unpremeditated. This unity in 
variety is also a marked characteristic of 
“ Saul,” and as a flock of sheep may pass for 
an army at a distance, so its ease of handling 
frequently brings Shakspere to the mind— 
an impression decidedly assisted by the 
plain, robust Saxon of the diction, and many 
imitations almost sufficiently close for pla- 
giarisms, were they not redeemed by inter- 
spersed strokes of original thought. It is 
needless to add that this similarity will not 
sustain a very minute criticism. Like flowers, 
Shakspere’s plays are equally marvellous as 
wholes and in parts, as viewed by the micro- 
scope or with the naked eye. A single speech 
often gives the essence of a character, a single 
line may afford scope for inexhaustible re- 
flection. “Saul” is a flower of wax, without 
cells or veins, or any microcosm of beauty 
and marvel to repay profound study. ‘The 
characters are mostly true to nature, but to 
nature as seen in the rough; the poet's eye 
has not been sufficiently acute, or sufficiently 
close, to remark her delicate and almost 
insensible gradations. The action is a very 
tolerable portrait of life in a certain phase, 
not as, with Shakspere, her infallible mirror. 
Still, even in these respects, the poet sur- 
passes all contemporary dramatists except 

fr. Browning, whose apparent superiority 
may perhaps be due to his choice of subjects 
nearer to the sympathies of the modern 
world. 

Two serious defects, however, interfere 
with the high standing the author of “ Saul” 
might otherwise claim as a dramatic poet. 
The first arises from the nature of the story. 
It would be idle to deny that the Jewish 
conceptions of Deity were very different from 
ours—that, according to our notions, Saul 
did but approve himself an excellent Pro- 
testant when he proceeded to offer sacrifice 








without waiting for the priest—and that we 


have learned to think the kind treatment, | 


rather than the massacre, of captives accept- 


works. No doubt the difficulty is capable of 
a satisfactory solution—only not at the hands 
of poets. Like the woman, the poet who 
deliberates is lost. He must not stop to 
preach and argue, to explain this and qualify 
that, to say “This part of my action may 


be so, were it not for certain moral consider- | 
ations to which such an one will request 
your attention while he is preparing to 
poison the king.” An action must explain 
its own raison détre, or remain unintelli- 
gible; the writhings of Laocoon were prepos- 
terous had the sculptor forgotten the ser- 
pents, though he had graved ever so elegant 
an inscription to explain why they were not | 
there. The author of “Saul” has not 

attempted any such useless justification, nor | 
has he departed from his authorities and 

essayed the rehabilitation of his hero. He | 
has simply adapted the Scriptural narrative, | 
adding no more than dramatic exigences | 
require, and taking little or nothing away. | 
The effect is excessively painful, almost re- | 
volting—for, as the case is put before us, the 
sympathy we cannot refuse Saul is neces- | 
sarily revolt against Heaven. What is no , 
objection to the Biblical narrative as we 

receive it, becomes avery serious one as soon | 
as the action is transferred from the world | 
of prose to the world of poetry. From the | 
historian we expect nothing but a plain 

statement of facts ; his task would be endless | 
were he to attempt to solve the moral pro- 

blems that spring up with every incident he 

details. But the poet’s is a world of beauty 

and harmony, and if it be the greatest 

triumph of the greatest poets to create 

delight from pain, and blood, and desolation, 

and whatever appears most unlovely till 

visited by their divine light, so it is their 

worst discomfiture when the evil thing they 

have introduced into their Paradise refuses 

to assume a nature in harmony with the 

spot, and remains dark, perplexing, and re- 

volting still. 

The correlative of this unpleasant dramatic 
economy is a certain tameness and frigidity 
of style, far, indeed, from being a general 
characteristic, but all the more marked for 
appearing precisely where it would have 
been least natural to expect it. Saul’s 
speeches are in general worthy of his cha- 
racter and situation, and the inferior per- 
sonages—soldiers, attendants, and the like— 
are frequently picturesque to the total obli- 
vion of all dramatic propriety. But the 
personages who should have been especially 


Nazareth, and one hardly to be confuted by ! appear very disagreeable, and, in fact, would | 
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Therein, alas! now new misgivings rise 
At Abner’s well-meant but superfluous words, 
That, lieu of stilling fears with sense of safety, 
Stir doubts of danger ; as a friendly hand, 
In the repose and hollow of the night, 
Officiously stretched forth to scare qne fly 
From a sick sleeper, might upraise a swarm 
To buzz and to awake him. Down, black bodes, 
False flies ! or, if ye will not settle, come 
And singe your little silken wings at lamp 
Of this great victory. 
Or a piece of description like this : 
SAUL. 
Take some food, and be revived 
While light remains for labor. See, the clouds 
Clear off, and leave the expanse o’th’ sky serene, 
Although obscure, 
FIRST OFFICER. 
This is the most romantic 
Of all time’s hours ! 
SECOND OFFICER. 
Witchcraft now seems to hang 
Between the horns o’th’ moon, that cannot shine 
Through the vast, darksome chamber of the night, 
Which now appears, to my imagination, 
Upgiven to magic and the spells profane 
Of sorcerers, and the hags whose bodies bend 
Ever forward, from their long-continued gazing 
Into caldrons of incantation.. Art thou not, 
O Saul, afraid of the magicians’ charms 
Directed ’gainst thee for their rooting out? 
SAUL, 
I fear them not, nor anything that comes 
Within the range of their claimed ministry ; 
Whether ghosts of the departed, or bad angels 
Who (’tis affirmed) are sold into their service 
For the price of their own souls; yea, if the Devil 
Now stood alone by me on this dusk field, 
T’d snub him with i] manners. Yet the moon 
Wears unto me the same weird aspect as 
She wears to thee; and when I was a boy, 
T was (as even to this hour I am) 
Fascinated by the horror of this quarter ; 
Loving it more than when, her face expanding, 
The dim equivocation wears away, 
Until at full she languishes i’th’ sky, 
And shines down like an angel. 


FIRST OFFICER. 

Spectre-like, 
And with a few spectator stars, she goes 
Down westward, as if leading the obsequies 
Of those of her idolatrous worshippers, 
Who, by their own swords or by ours, have perished 
Since broke this day’s strange morn, 

SAUL. 
Hearken ; the blast 

Sighs through yon cypress’ tops the dismal dirge 
Of the remainder; whom their own cusped goddess, 
Pale Ashtaroth, yon moon, shall from heaven’s verge 
See seud, like spectres, over the dim ground; 
For soon we will re-urge the invader’s flight, 
Nor leave one breathing by the morning light. 


Tsolated passages of this nature, however 
brilliant, are poor vouchers for the merit of 
a work whose object should be the produc- 
tion of total impression. There is no other 
way, however, of recognising the great suc- 


| 





interesting are simply abortions. Nothing 
can match the insipidity of David, unless it 
be the insipidity of Samuel. The greatest 
occasions, the most stirring situations, are 
insufficient to make the one enthusiastic, or 
the other dignified. Even Saul himself is 
apt to break down in his set speeches, fail- 
ing where the course of the action, as marked 
out by the historian, absolutely requires him 


to say something fine and effective in scenes | 


of the author’s own devising. This inability 
to work out the conceptions of others is at 
all events a guarantee of sterling originality 
—a merit which will hardly be refused to 
the writer of a soliloquy like this: 
SAUL. 

To hunt and to be hunted make existence ; 

For we are all or chasers or the chased ; 

And some weak, luckless wretches ever seem 

Flying before the hounds of circumstance, 

A-down the windy gullies of this life ; 

Till, toppling over death’s uncertain verge, 

We see of them no more. Surely this day 

Has been a wild epitome of tife! 


| For life is merely a protracted chase ; 
able to Him whose mercy is over all his | 


Yea, life itself is only a long day, 

And death arrives like sundown. Lo, the sun 

Lies down i’th’ waters, and the murky moon 

Out of the east sails sullen. *Tis the hour 

Of fear and melancholy, when the soul 

Hangs poised, with folded wings, ’tween day and 
night. 

Now grow I sad as evening, yea, as night; 

And boding cometh, like eve’s mournful bird, 

Across my soul’s lea, doleful to my heart. 


cess of “ Saul” in this respect than by read- 
ling it. We cannot quote the whole, and 
| must be content with adducing two or three 
| more fragments conspicuous for originality 
of thought and force of diction : 


He did from us retire, 

As we supposed to ponder your request 
Alone, and lay it before the Lord; but soon 
Returned, and in such sad and solemn style 
Foretold the issues of our granted wish, 
That, for a.-season, we stood wavering; 
Even as the headstrong wind, when, having blown 
Strongly out of one quarter, on a sudden, 
| As if uncertain of its next direction, 
| Itrestless veers, travelling nor east nor west, 
| Nor north nor south; so we, surprised, 
Perplexed, revolving, and not knowing whether 
To retain this evil or to accept of that. 

* * * * i 

Fail ye! 

Let the morn fail to break; I will not break : 
My word. Haste, or I’m there before you. Fail! 
Let the morn fail the east ; I’ll not fail you, 
But, swift and silent as the streaming wind, 
Unseen approach, then, gathering up my force 
At dawning, sweep on Ammon, as Night’s blast 
Sweeps down from Carmel on the dusky sea. 

* * * * * 











FIRST DEMON. 
Now let us down to hell; we’ve seen the iast. 
SECOND DEMON. 
Stay; for the road thereto is yet incumbered 
With the descending spectres of the killed. 
"Tis said they choke hell’s gates, and stretch froms 
\ thence 
| Out like a tongue upon the silent gulf; , 
| Wherein our spirits—even as terrestrial ships 
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That are detained by foul winds in an offing— 
Linger perforce, and feel broad gusts of sighs, 
That swing them on the dark and billowless waste, 
0’er which come sounds more dismal than the boom, 
At midnight, of the salt-flood’s foaming surf— 
Byen dead Amalek’s moan and lamentation. 

* * * * ? 

SAUL. 


Still more, still more: I feel the demon move 
Amidst the gloomy branches of my breast ; 
Even as a bird that buries itself deeper 
Within its nest at stirring of the storm. 
* * * * * 
' I mock not them 
Nor thee, prophetic, hoar, and reverend being, 
Who, in the majesty of virtue, standest, 
Here in this still recess and wooded vale, 
Serenely girt by thy young ministering band; 
Even as the midnight moon, when it, full orbed, 
Hangs in the heaven’s blue hall, what time the night, 
Along with it and some selectest stars, 
Holds court unseen by the dull, slumbering world. 
Many passages display, not merely verbal 
beauty, but true mental subtlety and psycho- 
logical insight. This is especially the case 
with the scenes where the demon Malzah— 
Saul’s tempter, and a very remarkable crea- 
tio—figures directly or indirectly. Malzah 
isa sort of diabolical Puck—a merry devil, 
continually getting into absurd scrapes—a 
being with whom it is difficult to associate 
the idea of either right or wrong. There is 
not a particle of malignity about him, and he 
is certainly much less of a fiend than the 
so-called angel Zeletha, who pitilessly keeps 
him to his work long after he has become 
tired of it. Yet he is the very incarnation 
of vanity, selfishness, and frivolity, and so 
much the creature of circumstances as, over- 
joyed at his release from Saul, to express his 
intention of straightway becoming an angel. 
At the same time he ‘is a philosopher, and 
aceurate student of human nature : 
His mind’s defences are blown down by passi 
S @ a $ 
And I can enter him unchallenged, as _— 
7 eral = an inn, and, when I’m there, 
1s himself now so much like a de 
He will not notice me. — 
This diabolical acuteness is communicated 
to the possessed Saul : 
Iam beneath the tyranny of a vow 
Which I will honour whilst I am eclipsed, 
That I hereafter may have power to plead 
I did it in the darkness, ’Tis the fiend— 
be darkens, yet illuminates, my mind, 
ike the black heavens when lightnings ride the wind. 
oo more might be quoted, but enough 
_ probably been adduced to prove that, in 
ee ” . 
~! author of “Saul,” the poetic and the 
) r osophic intellect have combined to form 
dramatist of no common order. We hope 
to meet with him again. 








The Speaker at Howe. By Rev. J. J. Hal- 
combe, M.A. With a chapter on the Physi- 
ology of Speech, by W. H. Stone, M.A, 
MD., &c., &e., &e. (Bell & Daldy.) 

In may generally be predicted with tolerable 

peoty that a book on elocution, especially 
Written by a clergyman, will consist mainly 


that an extempore sermon, provided it be 
not inferior in coherence and argumentative 
construction, will generally be superior in 
force and effectiveness toa written discourse. 
But Mr. Halcombe goes farther than this, 
and is inclined to attribute to extempore 
speaking, irrespective of its goodness or 
badness, an inherent power, the possession of 
which might, at any rate, be reasonably dis- 
puted. He says, for example, that it is sure 
to attract attention—“ whether such speaking 
be good, bad, or indifferent, you cannot help 
listening,’—and illustrates his assertion in 
the following manner : 

‘* Let four persons be in a room together—A is 
talking to B, and C to D, and B wishes to hear 
what C is saying ; no matter what commonplace 
A is talking, B cannot so entirely abstract his 
mind as to listen to C; this is tenfold more the 
case in a public assembly, where hundreds are 
keeping silence for one man to speak*” 

The two cases are surely less strictly 
parallel than Mr. Haleombe supposes them 
to be. No doubt, under the foregoing cir- 
cumstances, B would have considerable diffi- 
culty in fully appreciating all that C was 
saying; but the principal source of this 
difficulty would be the necessity imposed 
upon him by the ordinary rules of courtesy, 
of seeming to listen to A, and of interjecting 
brief replies at suitable intervals. But if 
B were one of an audience to whom C was 
delivering an extempore sermon, there would 
be no such necessity for him to exhibit out- 
ward and visible signs of sustained attention ; 
and, as nothing would be required of him 
but to sit still, he might, we think, please 
himself about listening to C or thinking 
of something else. The mere fact of C’s 
having no book before him would not of itself 
command B’s attention, if neither the matter 
nor the manner of the discourse were such 
as to excite his interest. In order to make 
the circumstances at all parallel, we must 
suppose that A is sitting next to B, and is 
chattering into his ear during the whole of 
the discourse ; but even then the interruption 
would be less certainly distracting than in 
the previous case, since B would be under 
no obligation to show any signs of attention 
to A’s remarks. 

But, though Mr. Halcombe may seem to 
attach an undue importance to the mere 
form of extemporaneous preaching, he is far 
from underrating the necessity of carefully 
preparing the subject-matter of the discourse. 
He states very distinctly that, though the 
language be extempore, it by no means fol- 
lows that the matter should be so likewise. 
On the contrary, he recommends the prac- 
tice of committing to memory a previously 
written sermon, as the best, if not the only, 
method of acquiring an adequate faculty of 
extempore preaching. In anticipating the 





of adiscussion of the comparative advantages 
o extempore, and what may be called, for the 
sake of brevit 
mete: will be surprised to find that Mr. 
gma has devoted the greater part of his 
oa work to the consideration of this branch 

ns subject. After a few preliminary re- 


Marks on the universal utility of a ready | 


faculty 
absurdi 
5 dh : 

ng and assiduous practice, he plunges at 
Once in medias res, and bears energetic testi- 


of speaking in public, and on the 


mony to the general superiority of extempore | 


over written discourses. His opinion, though 
M accordance we believe with that of the 
majority of the church-going public, is per- 
aps somewhat too strongly and uncondi- 
tionally expressed. Few, we think, will deny 


y, written, preaching. No one, | 


ty of expecting to acquire it without | 


probable objections to this plan, derived 
‘from the time that would be required to 
| carry it out fully, he makes some observa- 
tions which may safely be commended to 
| the notice of at least the majority of clergy- 
| men: 
‘(In the first place, it must be remembered 
that to deliver a sermon even from a manuscript 
always requires a laborious preparation of two or 
three hours at least, in addition to the time spent 


the very best readers. 
to give up the power and effect which he un- 
doubtedly gains by looking towards these to whom 
| he is speaking, he must have gained so accurate 
an acquaintance with his subject that the eye may 
| readily take in the whole of a sentence at a glance, 
and that, too, during the momentary pauses which 
he makes in the delivery. That this is one secret 


} 
| 
| 
| 
' 


of the power of many of our most effective 
preachers, few probably will deny : by this means 
they approach indefinitely near to the manner of 
extempore speaking, while they secure all the 
advantages of having the manuscript before them.” 

Some of the hints by means of which Mr. 
Halcombe endeavours to ensure the young 
extempore preacher from the possibility of 
failure have a xeaiveté about them which 
almost irresistibly provokes a smile. For 
instance, he advises him always to be pro- 
vided with a ready-made conclusion to @ 
sermon; so that the consciousness of being 
able to conclude naturally at any moment 
may obviate the nervousness which the pos- 
sibility of coming to a stand-still might 
otherwise excite. Not to mention the 
awkward contingency of the stand-still being 
arrived at at a very early period of the dis- 
course, we fear that the difficulty of framing 
a conclusion in sufficiently general terms to 
admit of its natural adaptation to every pas- 
sage in a discourse at which a break-down is 
possible, will preclude this device from meet- 
ing with such general adoption as, from its 
frankness and ingenuity, it certainly de- 
serves. 

There is nothing very new in the remarks 
on reading aloud with which Mr. Haleombe 
concludes his share of the volume before us; 
the illustrative anecdotes, especially, are 
more than commonly venerable; but they 
nevertheless contain a few observations of 
considerably practical importance. One of 
them refers to the system of punctuation at 
present employed, and is to the effect that it 
is not only an uncertain and insufficient 
guide to the reader, but was manifestly 
never intended to do anything more than to 
point out the grammatical construction. Mr. 
Halcombe cites many passages to show that 
the places in a sentence at which, in reading 
aloud, pauses would naturally be made, are 
frequently very different from those indi- 
cated by the punctuation, and concludes that 
“if there is one fault in a child to which one 
might be disposed to be very lenient, it 
would be that of not minding his stops.” 
He even goes so far as to regard the child’s 
mistakes in this respect as the efforts of 
nature, struggling against an artificial system 
into which it is being forced. In another 
passage Mr. Halcombe warns the reader 
against “the error of giving undue promi- 
nence to small words, and of pronouncing 
them as they are spelt, instead of according 
to the conventional manner of using them.” 
In this warning we heartily concur. Few 
readers are more distressing than those who 
invariably drag monosyllables out of their 
natural obscurity into public notice; or who 
systematically ferret out the unfortunate 
h in words like ghost or weight, and insist on 
aspirating it with ruthless distinctness. 

Mr. Stone, who has furnished the con- 
cluding chapter of Mr. Halcombe’s volume, 
appears before the public with so formidable 
a string of titles attached to his name, that 
it seems almost like presumption to express 
even a favourable opinion of his pro- 
duction. In transcribing the title of the 
work at the head of this notice, we have 





in writing it, and that, too, even in the case of | 
Unless a man is content | 


feebly endeavoured to indicate his unusual 
| wealth in this respect by a few vague &c.’s ; 
but our conscience will not allow us to pass 
over so stately an array in so cursory @ 
manner. Mr. Stone is not only M.A. and 





M.D., but he is also F.R.C.S. and L.R.C.P. ; 
| he was scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, 
| and he is medical registrar to St. Thomas's 
Hospital. Without stopping to weigh too 
curiously the distinctiveness of all these 
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titles, or the necessity of recording them on 
this occasion, we will say at once that the 
chapter contributed by their bearer is, both 
in matter and style, quite the most consider- 
able portion of the volume before us. It is 
in fact a brief but remarkably clear and well 
written treatise on the physiology of speech, 
including a minute but intelligible descrip- 
tion of the vocal organs, an elaborate analysis 
of the various sounds actually used in speech, 
and an interesting statement of the causes 
of stammering, and of other vocal impedi- 
ments or deficiencies. We cannot better 
conclude our notice of this volume than by a 
brief extract from a chapter, the whole of 
which is well worthy of an attentive perusal : 

‘*Rapidity of speech is not only the result of 
actual hurry, and irrespective of the language, but 
in England, at least, is favoured by the pecu- 
liarities of the language itself. The principle of 
accentuating strongly one syllable of every word 
is susceptible of much abuse and exaggeration. 
For an excess of stress on the accented part, 
or a neglected enunciation of the unaccented 
members, produce the same evil result ; the sen- 
tence becomes, what often strikes foreigners very 
disagreeably, a string of audible accented syllables 
standing out from an inaudible mass of inarticu- 
late sounds. We ourselves learn to supply this 
deficiency from habit and memory ; but it is none 
the less reprehensible on that account. To this 
defect of speech much attention has been given, 
and perhaps it has attained an undue prominence 
from the neglect of precautions equally essential. 
At the same time no fault is so common or so 
little reprehended by society. The omission of 
aspirates is reckoned a disqualification for the 
company of gentlemen ; while a loose and languid 
utterance which articulates none but the accented 
syllable, and completely drops the terminal letters 
of every word, is, in some quarters, held evidence 
of good breeding.” 





Gilbert Marlowe, and other Poems. By 


William Whitmore. With Preface by 
the Author of “Tom Brown’s School 
Days.” (Macmillan.) 


WE learn from the Preface by Mr. Hughes, 
that the author of this volume is a young 
man, a house-painter by trade, and one who 
has had to earn his living since he was ten 
years of age. These facts are highly credit- 
able to Mr. Whitmore, but, without positive 
merit in his productions, they would be in- 
sufficient now-a-days to excite any interest 
in the public mind. It is no longer held as 
an extraordinary thing that a mechanic should 
have found time and opportunity for self- 
culture, or that the desire for self-improve- 
ment should have been generated in his 
mind. Bloomfields, Tannahills, and Clares, 
create astonishment no longer. Genius, it 
has been found, is not limited to one class of 
the community, and when that has been 
vouchsafed, culture and self-help have fol- 
lowed. To say nothing of such notable 
examples as Burns, Hugh Miller, Faraday, 
Livingstone, Marshman, and others, merit- 
orious volumes in almost every department 
of literature have appeared in abundance 
from the pens of men who had followed the 
calling of tailors, postmen, weavers, shoe- 
makers, compositors, blacksmiths, and al- 
most every other craft that could be named. 
There is, therefore, no extraneous excitement 
on the subject, and the mechanic has to come 
down into the lists and win his spurs by fair 
fight, without quarter, and without favour, 
side by side with those who have had every 
advantage of training and culture. This is, 





have had all the benefits of birth, wealth, 
position, and elaborate culture, as well as 
the hard-handed mechanic, have come to 
recognise and acknowledge this fact; it 
proves that there is no longer that super- 
cilious assumption of all virtues and graces 
on the part of the wealthy and the educated, 
which formerly led them to regard the gifted 
and self-taught working-man as a prodigy 
whose appearance might, for anything they 
knew to the contrary, be ominous of a new 
and untried state of things; and it is no less 
satisfactory to find the artisan cordially 
willing to make merit the sole condition of 
success, and gladly dispensing with whatever 
might be regarded as adventitious. The 
public is now the sole patron on whom an 
author has to rely, and what the public 
demands is excellence. It does not ask how 
this has been acquired, nor does it desire, in 
the first instance at least, to know how many 
difficulties beset the path of the aspirant, 
but looks simply at the product; and if this 
prove to be the genuine mintage of genius, it 
may then feel some curiosity regarding the 
author. 

Mr. Whitmore is a fair specimen of the 
more gifted members of his class. We could 
easily point to brighter examples of genius; 
nevertheless his verses have the ring of true 
metal about them, and afford ample evidences 
of a cultivated mind. The following reflec- 
tions on the ruins of Bradgate, where Lady 
Jane Grey spent the happiest portion of her 
brief and beautiful life, flow naturally and 
musically : 

But young inheritors 

Came gaily, with the morning on their brow, 

And sable sorrow blossomed into smiles. 

Gay pageants passed in at the archéd gate; 

Banquets were spread; bright dames and damosels 

Lit the dim hall with sunshine of their looks ; 

Up in the merry morn, a gallant train 

With hawk and hound forth issued to the chase, 

And with their shoutings hill and valley rang. 

At eventide retired, soft voices low, 

And eyes, the stars of twilight, made discourse 

Most tender-sweet, most eloquent of love, 

While the swift hours in eestacy stood still 

Till the pale moon surprised them from mid-heaven. 

All now are less than shadows. Naught remains 

But silence, and these ruins, and the charm 


Of her, the young, the beautiful, the blest, 
The ten days’ Queen, 


It is, however, in his longer poems that 
we must look for those evidences of poetic 
power which have won for him the good 
wishes and evident admiration of the popular 
author of “'Tom Brown’s School Days.” The 
piece which gives the title to the volume, 
“Gilbert Marlowe,” teems with promise; 
and when read in the light of the writer’s 
life, it will be found to be full of matter for 
serious thought and gratulation. It is clear 
that this working man has had his mind 
impressed with the same mysteries as those 
which have occupied, and are still occupying, 
the attention of the profoundest thinkers of 
the age, and that his ordinary avocations 
have not been so lowly as to hinder him 
from soaring out of the seething wretched- 
ness of great cities into the serene heaven 
of faith and beauty. Not without a hard 
struggle, however, is Gilbert Marlowe 
brought out of the darkness which besets 
sO Many inquiring minds in these strange, 
transitional days of ours. He vexes himself 
with such questionings as the following: 

For what availeth Love uncrowned by Faith ? 

What if this boundlessness of lavish life, 

Swelling in fine affections, be dispersed 

Like bubbles into air, and leave no trace ? 


What if the ocean of the mighty heart 
Must heave, wild, wasteful, under sun and moon 





undoubtedly, a healthy sign of the times. 
It proves not only that there is no monopoly 
of intellectual power, but that both those who 


And all the stars, and beat upon no shore? 

Or if the soul, with its aspiring thoughts 

That roam the realms of morning, and o’erspread 

| The brooding twilight, mingling earth and heaven, 
| Must drop to darkness without hope of day ? 





For some time he obtains no satisfactory 
reply to these world-old questions ; but at 
last, after a series of salutary influences have 
been at work upon his mind, the answer 
comes in peace, and joy, and _ blessednegs, 
Here is a description of the interior of g 
village church, as seen or rather felt b 
i after he had attained to his better 
min 


Oft had he lingered while the choral swell 

Of voices sweet, and organ’s pomp of praise 
Thro’ grand old temples rolled, like pageants proud 
Thro’ cities full of triumph; and some moments 
He soared aloft with those high harmonies 

That seemed to take the heavens, and roll thro’ 
The everlasting gates, and fade away 

’Mid hallelujahs of the seraph-choirs. 

But not by anthem, with all stately sounds 
Pealing in glory ’long cathedral-aisles, 

And proudly lingering in the fretted roof 

With echoes from the very bourn of heaven, 
Was he so moved as by the simple psalm 

In this old village church. For lowly sweet, 
Sinking with human weakness, humbly rising 
With faith divine, yet trembling, ’twas the voice 
Of his dumb feeling which could take no shape 
But inarticulate music. And withal 

It was a spell that waken’d blessed hopes 
Shaded with brooding memories, all mingling 
In swelling joy to soberness subdued— 

Glee touched with tender gloom—a sad delight, 
Yet most delightful sadness. 


Many passages of powerful eloquence meet 
us here and there, where the thoughts hurry 
on with a fine though measured sweep, 
Indeed, Mr. Whitmore’s verses are less re: 
markable for the originality of their imagery 
and the beauty of their separate thoughts 
than for the artistic manner in which they 
are marshalled. There is much earnestness 
in the volume, but it is generally little per- 
turbed by passion, and is nearly always calm, 
but this is always the calm of earnestness 
and sincerity. We have many fine thoughts, 
and striking images, but there are compara- 
tively few of these which are properly the 
author’s own; and yet they are so linked 
together in the golden bondage of his elo- 
quence that their effect is novel and powerful. 
We must not omit to quote the following 
noble passage, supposed to be uttered by 
one of Mr. Whitmore’s characters : 


“Nay, my friends,’”— 
Martin spoke yet again—‘‘ Is’t well, is’t fit, 
That man should rest his infinite faculties 
On one frail fleeting chance, and when that fails 
Straight sink into despair, or helpless wait 
What the next wind may blow? Why stand ye here, 
As if enchanted in this narrow bound ? 
Why do ye swarm, and sort with mere machines, 
And herd, and breed, until your very babes 
Are your competitors? Awake, arise! 
For your redemption drops not from the sky, 
But must be wrought with your own hands and hearts, 
Away with weak complaining, and put forth 
The mighty willcommanding! The proud world 
Turns his broad back upon us when we mope 
In sullen gloom, but soon as we uplift 
A clear bold brow, a heart to do and dare, 
Then he comes round us with smiling face, 
And serves us like a vassal. O my friends, 
O men, my comrades, let us join our hands, 
And pledge our faith in a fraternal bond : 
Like brothers let us labour each for all, 
And all for each. Then these afflictive powers 
Will be our ministers beneficent ; 
The tyrant steam will be our mighty slave, 
And iron engines toil and never tire 
In our behoof, The old way is outworn— 
Carve a new path. Let cogs and senseless wheels 
Perform all soulless labours, that the soul 
May so be urged unto more noble work, 
Worthy itself. For undiscovered worlds 
Of noble work yet wait our enterprise, ; 
With depths of wealth unknown, and heights on heights 
Of sumless elevation. Know ye not 
The time will come when earth shall be renewed, 
And want grow fabulous, and fraud and wrong 
Fade into dim tradition ; when all boons 
Of art and nature all mankind shall bless, 
Freely as sun and rain; when open faith 
And honour shall have sway ; and even trade 
Become heroic, and dispense its gifts 
To man with God-like magnanimity, | 
Blessing yet boasting not! The time will come! 


Then shall your sorrows cease, your hurts be healed, 
And you, and I, and all of us rejoice. 

O let us toil like brothers with one heart ; 

So shall we bring that jubilee of love— 

So shall we go forth, heralds of great joy, 
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——— 
‘They also are our brothers, and no more 
Jn selfish splendour, eating their own hearts, 
Supinely revel, but rejoicing rise : 
fo be our captains in the grand emprize 
Of blessedness for all—making their names 
The themes of honour, and their piles of gold 
The Pp Jeatal of gr t ” 





The following picture of a group of village 
children is, we think, beautiful : 

They came in all their innocent glee—a sight 

To charm grey autumn with a dream of spring. 

And as they wandered, flowed their happy thoughts 
Instreams of rippling smiles, with bubble-bursts 

Of tiny laughter, into the still air. 

Lightly they tripped among the withered leaves— 

They knew not of decay—new-crowned Immortals, 

With all God’s benedictions on their heads, 

And round them Eden, guarded from the world 

By flaming swords, which men may never pass. 

Scores of passages of equal beauty and 

worth could easily be culled, did space 

permit; but we forbear. That Mr. Whit- 
more is no ordinary man is very evident ; 
and, in order that we may profit by what he 
has to say, let us, as Mr. Hughes suggests, 
try to realise his life as well as we can while 
we read. “ Few of us,” he remarks, “can 
doitas we ought. The grim reality of such 
alife cannot be really known to us. But, 
making such effort as we can, let us read: 
and, as we read, I think we shall thank God 
for training amongst our poorer brethren 
men who can think, and feel, and write, as 
thisman has done’”—words which we heartily 
indorse. Nevertheless, we would advise Mr. 
Whitmore, when next he makes his appear- 
amee in print, to give us a little more of the 
heart-life of his class. He has already 
shown us how working men think, how they 
stand related to the perplexing questions of 
the intellect, but has given us few glimpses 
of the domestic felicities and trials of artisans 
has proved plainly enough that working 
men read “ Sartor Resartus,” and the Essays 
of Emerson, as well as those who are styled 
their betters, but has said and sung little or 
nothing about the hearth and the home; and 
yet here, if anywhere, the poet of the people 
should be more potent than many of his 
more aristocratic contemporaries, for it is 
here that the virtues of the people are born 
and cherished, uncrushed and unrestrained 
by conventionalism: it is here that the 
worker feels that he is a man, although out 
of doors he may be regarded as a mere 
machine—a “man” in the truest sense, if he 
isbut worthy, because he, more than many 
thers, fills natural and primeval functions 
without warp and hindrance of fashion and 
Prejudice. 





THE FRENCH DRAMA. 

We have recently called attention to the 
mage condition of the English drama, 
and have especially adverted to a fact un- 
happily too patent, that nearly all our plays 
ire adaptations from the French. 

This eing admitted, and a general notion 


when they do come, and in the meantime 
eke out our deficiencies by importations 
from more favoured climes. Small colleges 
not unfrequently take their tutors from great 
ones, and in the vast university of the drama, 
England has gradually sunk down to be a 
small college. But as our play-going public 
is almost if not quite as numerous as that on 
the banks of the Seine, how is it that we 
have not more “adaptations ?” A good play 
is praised, patronised, and paid for, no matter 
where it comes from, and it may seem strange 
that, with so large a store open to us, we 
satisfy ourselves with so little. 

The reason, or rather one of the reasons, 
is what we have already given; the philo- 
sophy of life is a different thing on the two 
sides of the Channel, scores of plays are well 
received by a Parisian audience which would 
fall flat and dead on London ears. There is 
nothing that we can understand in them, 
and if it be made a matter of marvel that 
there should be any difficulty in understand- 
ing a French farce—just let us consider how 
many classical scholars are at home with 
Aristophanes. They understand his language 
and his plot, but the subtle appeals to the 
spirit of the time, the hints only to be com- 
prehended by an Athenian of his own age— 
all these things are necessarily lost. Who 
could adapt The Clouds or The Frogs? The 
difficulty is of course smaller in degree, but 
the same in kind, with many a piece very 
successful in Paris. 

Another reason is that our notions of 
morality would be shocked by much that 
excites no emotion whatever in France. 
The pieces which we do adapt suffer great 
changes in this respect. A Frenchman may 
be avery good man, but he sees a certain 
kind of life every day, and he has grown 
callous to it. He does not approve of it— 
much less imitate it. But he regards it with 
a certain amount of toleration, as something 
which must and will exist, and with which 
he has personally no concern. He expects 
to see on the stage what he sees in reality; 
and he is led to make just the same amount 
of toleration for it. This is a widely different 
question from that of morals taken ab- 
stractedly. We are not claiming a higher 
standard for ourselves than for the French, 
though we think we might do so without fear 
of being proved in the wrong; but what we 
are now concerned to show is, that our views 
of social ethics are different, and that, conse- 
quently, many things are tolerable and 
tolerated on one side of the Channel which 
are severely reprobated on the other. We 
have no “ demi-monde”—we have all its 
constituents, but we do not recognise it as 
an institution. In France it is so, and it 
has its various classes, from absolute and 
mistaken virtue down to equally absolute 
and unmistakeable vice. It is impossible to 
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read half-a-dozen French novels, or to see 
half-a-dozen French plays, without being 
made sensible of this, and without at the 
same time feeling that the institution, vile 
and disgusting as it is under most of its 
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. Another cause, not so much of the com- 
paratively small range within which we can 





all, is to be found in what was a common 
French practice, viz., for two authors to 
write a play conjointly, each infused his own 
spirit into their common work, and it would, 
to do it anything like justice, require two 
“adapters,” each qualified to enter into the 
mind of one of the original authors. 

The French stage being then the great 
source of the English drama, all the diffi- 
culties and hindrances of “ adaptation ” have 
to be taken into consideration, before we are 
in a position to judge of what is really being 
done among ourselves. Now it does seem 
that within the last few years a great change 
has come over the French drama. It is im- 
proving, and largely improving. Not that 
its moral tone is much higher than it was, 
not that it gives any signs of renouncing 
the “ demi-monde ;” indeed, to do this would 
be to abdicate its assumed dignity—over its 
curtain it still inscribes “ veluti in speculo!” 
and its defenders say, without hesitation, if 
you find fault with the stage because it is 
not virtuous, you are unjust; it is the office 
of the stage to reflect the world; what the 
one is, the other ought to be. This is not 
the excuse of careless writers who have 
little or no interest in social progress, but 
the theory of men all whose works are de- 
voted to the cause of virtue. If the age be 
vicious the stage ought to be vicious also, for 
its first duty is to reflect the age faithfully. 
All this does not, they say, hinder a piece 
which represents a profligate transaction 
from condemning it, and that severely; in 
fact, it is its duty to do so. But to give pic- 
tures of Arcadian simplicity, and then expect 
that they shall be taken as true sketches of 
“ Life in Paris,” would be a simple absurdity. 

The vaudeville has very nearly run its 
race. Comedies are becoming longer, more 
carefully studied, more artistically composed. 
Take a volume of French plays from ten to 
twenty years old, and what admirable skill 
in construction you will find, what sharp and 
racy dialogue! In no other country can its 
equal be found; but look for a true portrait- 
ure of human nature, look for a man ora 
woman, individually so—distinct from the 
rest—and you will not find one, no, not with 
the lanthorn of Diogenes. All are a crowd 
of Parisians ; they have varieties, but only 
Parisian varieties. Now it seems that there 
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has been a cry for something better than 
this. The school of Scribe and Co. is passing 
away. There is more real depth in French 
society than there was, and a profounder 
| drama is required to represent it. Three 
| writers may be taken as exponents of this 
| better state, not because they are all, but be- 
| cause they are the chief. We begin with 
'the younger Dumas. Vivid and witty, he is 
more like Douglas Jerrold than any other 
| French dramatist, but he is less earnest, less 
| profound than the great English satirist. 
| He sees, like Jerrold, a low state of morals, 
| but, instead of kicking and lashing, he 
‘laughs and—accepts. Take his play of T'he 
| Natural Son, for example. How gingerly he 
treats the condition of society, which makes 
the bar sinister no disgrace. How willing, 
nay, how anxious, is he, to avoid any discus- 
sion on first principles. These things are: 
we cannot help it, we must accept the status 
quo. But what is to be done with the un- 
fortunate stranger? It is lawful to leave 
both mother and child to want, it is lawful 
to disown and yet support them, but it is 
more prudent to watch over and protect 
them—that boy may become a financier, a 
banker, a marshal of France, and then he 
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whole, to take the paternal character. All 
this could not be made matter of argument 
in England. M. Dumas, jun., is quite out of 
place as a teacher, he has yet to learn the 
very A B C of ethics, but he can dissect the 
foibles of humanity with a hand almost as 
nice as that of Thackeray, he can distinguish 
minute shades of character, and all with an 
ease of touch and delicacy of finish which is 
quite perfect in its way. Another writer, 
considered in France a greater man because 
he has been received among the mystic 
forty, is M. Augier, author of “ Gabrielle” 
and “ Philibert,’ but also of “ Les Lionnes 
Pawyes,’ and of “Un Beaw Mariage.” 
Here we find more accuracy, more artistic 
skill, but less vivacity—while, at least, we 
can trace as great care in studying human 
nature, and as much conscientiousness in 
representing it aright. But, as to morals, 
the very best lesson that M. Augier has to 
give is that when the strength declines and 
the hair grows grey, the chimney corner is 
the best place, and a faithful wife the best 
society! The old, old Parisian story— 
Chateaubriand thought himself insulted be- 
‘ause if was proposed to him to marry 
before he was “ used up!” 

Is there anything better behind? No! 
M. Barriere is the third whom common 
consent has placed at the head of the French 
drama; he is admitted to take his subjects 
“out of the depths.” He shows what they 
are, and deals with them as hard, stern 
realities. True, he does this gracefully— 
elegantly—he is witty, concise, epigrammatic, 
master at once of his subject and of his 
language, but he cannot be adapted, and 
besides, he is notorious for taking no pains ; 
the talent he has he uses, but he does not 
study to improve it. Yet the drama is ad- 
vancing—if we are still to borrow, it is satis- 
factory to know that that from which we take 
our materials is becoming more valuable. 
We may import more skill, more dramatic 
learning, more genius, and more study; we 
are safe from the social ethics of the Parisian 
stage. 

But how humiliating is the confession that 
we must be so far beholden to it. What 
thanks would not be due to the writers who 
should institute a British school of comedy. 





NEW NOVELS. 

Extremes. By Emma Willsher Atkinson, Author 
of ‘* Memoirs of the Queen of Prussia.” (Smith 
& Elder.) 

THE purpose of this novel is healthy and rational ; 

the treatment of the story uncertain and variable ; 

the characters are admirable in design, but badly 
worked out in detail; yet the book as a whole is 
interesting enough, and better done than half the 
novels which attain a second-class reputation. Its 
fault is the inequality of the author's powers; 
sometimes she writes very well, sometimes just as 
ill, for her days vary, and her brain with them ; 
and she does not always fill in quite according to 
her outlines. Her best gift is her sense of 
humour ; her worst failings her trusting to deserip- 
tion instead of to story, and her evident partiality 
to cer.ain characters. Now what was exactly the 
one special charm of ‘Adam Bede,” and the 
one special quality which made so many good 
judges pronounce against the possibility of its 
being a woman's book? It was eminently just, 
and evenly balanced ; a passionless and perfectly 
artistic story, told by the self-exposition of 
character, not by stagnant narration, without 
partiality, and without the intervention of the 
author’s own personality. If Miss Atkinson would 
study ‘* Adam Bede” as a work of art, she would 
find in it the very qualities which she has neglected 
in ‘‘ Extremes.” Were she less descriptive, less 








inclined to certain characters, and less hostile to 
certain others, did she give those characters more 
opportunities of revealing their natures by events, 
and less by talk, she would be an intinitely better 
writer, and would give herself and her powers a 
fairer chance and a wider scope. 

The story is based on the conscientious vagaries 
of a high-church young clergyman, who under- 
takes the cure of souls in Snagton-cum-Thwackel- 
ton, a neglected, little, outlying parish in York- 
shire, where he plays all sorts of fantastic tricks 
—refuses to bury a fine, pious, God-fearing old 
man, because he was never baptised ; renounces 
a marriage with a charming girl who loves him, 
and whom he loves to well-nigh brokenhearted- 
ness on both sides ; starves and abstains in Lent, 
till he is almost in a consumption ; alienates his 
parishioners, and does far more harm than good 
among them; and finally is brought back to 
reason, common sense, hope, love, matrimony, 
and healthy happiness, by the good advice of 
Mr. Latham, a brother clergyman and his former 
tutor, one of the ‘‘muscular Christianity” 
school, and decidedly the superior in every-day 
rationality. 

We think that Mr. Halstead’s conversion from 
his own Puseyism to this ‘‘ muscular Christianity” 
of his quondam tutor is rather too sudden, 
manifesting such exceeding weakness of nature 
that we cannot forgive Margaret Langley for 
loving him so intensely. Strength and fervour 
are far too precious to fling away upon weakness 
and fanaticism; and nothing is more irritating 
in fiction than to see this weakness triumphant 
and rewarded, and all the strength and passion of 
the book made subservient to its success. The 
description of the village is excellent ; it is exactly 
what one finds in the wilder northern districts, 
and the characters are drawn from the life. 
‘*Squire” Tappin’s establishmert exists to the 
present day in many an unchronicled Snagton- 
cum-Thwackelton : 

“ He called first upon Squire Tappin, who lived ina 
square house, built of the soft stone of the country, which 
turns a dingy grey, almost black, by exposure. The 
house was surrounded by farm-yard, stacks, and out- 
houses, all presenting a most slovenly and uncouth ap- 
pearance to the eyes of the Southeron; still there was 
evidently no lack of means about the occupant of the 
dwelling. Halstead’s knock was answered by a young 
lady (a Miss Tappin, he supposed) in a state of déshubille, 
who beat a hasty retreat, leaving him standing at the 
door. Presently he heard her calling, ‘ Moother coom 
dahn and dea my freck; here’s t’ new minister.’ Pro- 
bably Mrs. Tappin did descend and fasten the robe upon 
the young damsel’s buxom form, for she now returned, 
and asked him to walk in. Showing him into the best 
parlour, and setting him in a chair, she told him, ‘Feather 
were out, but moother would coom in a crack; ’ and left 
him to study a framed and glazed piece of embroidery, 
r-presenting a shepherdess with very black eyes and very 
rad cheeks. In due time, having donned her best cap and 
divested herself of her household apron, Mrs. Tappin, 
quiet, prim, quaint, and shy, made her appearance. She 
answered all Halstead’s remarks about the state of the 
weather, the crops, &c., by yea or nay, as the case might 
be; then followed a long pause: at last said Mrs. Tappin 
with a nervous effort, ‘ Ye’ll be fro t’ Sooth it’s like?’ ”’ 
And dirty Maggy Tillot has multitudes of sisters 
in those parts : 


** Across broom, upset bench, and broken basin, came 
striding at his knock a female, stout and strapping, in 
stays and petticoat—the usual working costume in those 
parts; she started at the sight of him, recognising him as 
t’ new minister, and said her Luke—for she was no other 
than Mrs. Luke Tillot—‘ Her Luke were i’ t’ ’tatie garth 
and she were throng. But coom in, wha, coom in, noo 
ye’re there!’ and she slapped a child out of the way, and 
dusted a chair with her petticoat, and then taking a baby 
which was crying in the corner where it had been stowed 
out of the way, she sat down herself on a stool. Halstead 
asked her how many children she had; and she replied 
* Seven.’ 

*¢ And this child, has it been baptised ?’ 

“Wha, noa,’ replied the woman, ‘it’s never ailed note, 
so I han’t had it dean.’ 

*** But do you wait until your children are ill before you 
bring them to be baptised ?’ asked Halstead. 

““*Wha, ay, we dean’t have ’em dean note to mostly, 
unless they’re sick. My Luke he dea talk of havmg 
t’woal on ’em kessened soom daa’; but we’s mostly 
throng an’ I’m allus panning and tuing wi’ em now, puir 
bairns.’ 

“Here she interrupted herself to separate two of the 
children, who were quarreling over the remains of the 
broken basin; when she had apportioned one with a 
shake, and the other with a box on the ear, and the 
squalling incidental to the occasion had subsided, Hal- 
stead took advantage of the lull to ask her if she really 
meant that none of her children were baptised. 

*** Wha, ay,’ replied she, ‘ we mostly waits, hereaways, 
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*till we gets two, three on ’em, and then we taks ’em ¢* 
church, an’ gets ’em all fettled oop together.’”” 


One other extract must be given, for who does, 
not know Nelly Haggart ? 

‘His next visit was to a cottage of a very di 
type: here all was neatness itself. A tall, thin woman of 
vinegar aspect, with a tendency to beard, and a vari 
of lines about her thin lips, opened the door, with a 
sharp— 

5 “What d’ye waant?’ in answer to his knock, 

“Halstead announced himself. 

“Ou, ay,’ said the woman, regarding him with 
severe scrutiny, ‘so ye’re t’new minister; ye can coom 
in if ye’ve a mahnd:’ with which scant co 
she set him a chair on the neatly sanded floor, and re. 
mained looking at him austerely, with her sharp black 
eyes. Halstead, feeling rather at a loss, made some re. 
mark about the weather, to which she replied, tartly, 
that, ‘Tis as t’ Loord meade it, I suppose.’ Halstead 
did not dispute the point; therefore she added, ‘ An’ if 
it’s all raight, there’s na call to find faut.’ 

***Par be it from me to find fault, indeed,’ began Hal- 
stead, when he was mterrupted by a sharp query from 
his hostess— 

** *Well, hae ye gotten naething else to saa?” 

“¢T am sorry,’ said he, ‘that you do not seem inclined 
to take my visit in the same friendly spirit in which it 
was meant.’ 

«Sure, that’s na what yese coom fur to saa?’ re 
peated the lady, raising her voice to a shriller key, 

“Halstead began to imagine that she was mad. Hovw- 
ever, said he— : 

“*What I have to say is this: I have come into this 
parish with the most friendly intentions towards all my 
parishoners, and I hope I shall be found no unfaithful 
servant of the church.’ 

s**J” church ! an’ what’s t’ church? We want noneo’ 
your church weays here, wi’ yer booing and yer ’bedience 
to a wooden teable, an’ yer forms and yer ceremonies, 
Ye needn’t think to be deceiving were puir souls wi’ yer 
forms, and yer ceremonies, and yer Roman weays; ye'd 
need gan an’ be converted and seave yer own sinful soul, 
and not be deaving oos wi’ yer church.” 

“Thinking the poor woman was evidently mad, and 
unwilling to irritate her more, Halstead assured her that 
he had not the slightest intention of causing any weak 
brother or sister to offend; and, to change the topic, 
asked after her husband. But he was equally unlucky on 
this subject, for the lady was a spinster, which fact she 
tartly announced by supposing— 

«© 4 woman could bide wi’out a husband: leastways, 
t’was said so i’ t? Woord.”” : 7 

“Finding that his attempts at conciliation were fruit- 
less, Halstead told her he would call again, when he 
hoped they should be better friends ; to which she replied 
grimly, that— 

“Friends were na’ that plenty. 

All these bits are capital ; they are simple, 
life-like, and natural ; but further on we come to 
others not quite so true. Annie is not a servant, 
nor yet a peasant girl, she is simply a young lady 
of refined condition masquerading as a waiting- 
maid. George Haseltine is a trifle less unnatural, 
but even he is too refined for a sturdy Yorkshire 
lad, bred up in such a place as Snagton ; broad 
shouldered, stupid, good Sir Henry Ashton 1s 
far less a gentleman, though he is well drawn 
on the whole, and a very well-conceived character. 
Mrs. Pratt, of Woodbine Villas, Turnham Green, 
is a good hit ; and, though she comes to nothing 
in the book, we give her as another instance of 
our author’s power of portrait-painting : 

* Accordingly, Miss Langley waited upon Mrs. Pratt 
early the next day. The door was opened to her = 
‘buttons,’ who showed her into the drawing-room. The 
blinds were carefully closed to exclude the sun and dust, 
and there was a mingled smell of new furniture and 7 
party’s flowers shut up together. It was a chill day, bu 
there was no fire in the grate; some books were arran, 
on the table, housemaid fashion, all radiating from the 
vase in the centre. After a space of time eutncent 
allow Margaret to observe all this, and to get into @ ~~ 
state of nervous excitement, and to enable Mrs. F ee 
arrange her dress, that lady entered the room, — 
a stiff bend motioned Margaret to a chair, and sat co 
herself. cna 

“She was a bleak, spare woman, who gave the — ys 
sion of angles and red tips everywhere, and are: i 
additional sense of cold upon the atmosphere, u 4 pre 
Margaret shiver. When she spoke, it was W ith — 
attention to the choice of her words, that she equa 
stopped to alter one not quite so polished for Po on 
recherché term. She laid a sort of purring a aa 
the final syllable of all her sentences, and hipster eon 
with which she pronounced all the little words ante 
abbreviated in the speech of common life was bans om 
aggravating: Margaret would have been thank rain 
‘don’t’ or a ‘can’t,’ instead of ‘do not and cat 
Yet with all her care Mrs. Pratt frequently gor a ae 
in her cases, or tripped in the agreement S French 8 
She inquired whether Margaret had ‘acquire , oo a: 
the Continent,’ and was disappointed to — on cai 
She was also particular as to the names Of English 
who had instructed her in music and singing. Margaret 
was scarcely alluded to; but she asked bere ger 4 - 
could undertake to ‘finish’ her pupils, as sue req 
‘quite a finishing governess.’ nty 

But Mrs. Pratt ends with an offer of twe 
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s a year, ‘‘ without laundry ;” and Mar- 
t retires disgusted. Margaret's governessing 
trials, we are bound to say, we believe to be 
utterly false to fact, and exaggerated out of all 
truth. People in Lady Aston’s station do not 
starve their governesses, however much they may 
dislike the idea of their marrying the head of the 
house, and we are sorry that Miss Atkinson has 
helped forward an overstated prejudice. Gover- 
nesses are sufficiently badly off as matters actually 
stand; things need not be made worse, and 
feelings already too hostile embittered still more. 
This is, again, part of the exaggerative partisan- 
ship of our author, which she would do well 
to recognise as a defect, and strive faithfully to 
overcome. We are sure that she can do better, if 
she will. There are parts in this novel of ex- 
quisite humour, and evidencing great power ; but 
there are weaknesses to be treated with tonics, 
and exerescences to be removed, before we can 
give Miss Atkinson place among the higher class 
ofnovel writers ; yet we believe so much in her 
abilities as to feel certain of her ultimate un- 
deniable success, if she will but quietly and con- 
scientiously study her art as an art, and not be 
afraid of recognising her defects. 





SHORT NOTICES. 
Dureisani-Tamil-Puttagam: the Lady’s Tamil 
Book. By Elijah Hoole, D.D., M.R.A.S. (Long- 
man & Co.) The agitation promoted by Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, the Rev. Monier Willams, 
and a few other Oriental scholars, for the purpose 
of substituting the Roman for the native charac- 
ters, is already producing good fruit. Dr. Hoole 
has acted well and promptly on the hint, and pre- 
pared a Romanised Tamil version of the Morning 
and Evening Services, and other portions of the 
Book of Common Prayer. To this he has added a 
very clear and intelligible outline of the Tamil 
Grammar, together with a Vocabulary that exhibits 
but little judgment in the selection of the words. 
There is no doubt that this little work will be of 
great service not only to ladies, but also to mis- 
siaries in general, and, in fact, to all who are 
interested in the conversion or instruction of the 
natives in the Madras Presidency. At the 
same time we feel equally convinced that it 
is quite impossible to impart a correct pro- 
nunciation by any other means than oral 
teaching. No artificial system of accentuation 
will ever render the intonations of the human 
voice, or the almost imperceptibie variations 
of sound on which so much depends in eastern 
tongues. It is in vain to dot the ¢, or the 
d, or the z, unless the ear has previously been 
made acquainted with the distinction thus indi- 
cated. However, sctting aside this preliminary 
objection, we are bound to acknowledge that Dr. 
Hoole has discharged his self-imposed task with 

great ability and conscientiousness. 
Pr Morning of Life. By the Author of 
Gordon of Duncairn.” (Charles Westerton.) 
Sholto Forster in love with Mabel—Mabel in love 
with Mr. Annesley, Mr. Annesley in love with 
and engaged to Edith—Edith in love with 
Clarence—Clarence in love with Edith, and en- 
d to Lady Ruth—here is a tanglement of 
tarts and fates sufficiently complex for two 


Volumes of ordinary octavo! The author of 


“Gordon of Duncairn” has not reached a very 
sublime height in her present essay ; saving the 
apotheosis of plainness and cleverness combined, 
just now such a fashionable recipe for a heroine 
among novel writers, the book contains little that 
8 striking, less that is original. It is a very 
tame and very weak dilution of the Rochester and 


Jane Eyre idea : a milk-and-water presentment of 


an elderly lover, and a plain, small, unamiable, 
but decidedly clever heroine : the same ground- 
work as that which Miss Bronté immortalised, 
but all in narrower dimensions, and with plaster 
omaments instead of marble. There is nothing 
condemn in this book beyond a certain mono- 
Y of tone and dreary sameness of style, which 
ever are rather signs of virtues absent than of 
ences present. But if there is nothing to con- 
m there is nothing to admire, unless a total 


tions, a lack of stirring adventures and of analysis 
of character alike, of subtlety of shading, of vigour 
of drawing, and of life-likeness throughout, can 
be held up as claims to admiration. When a 
few common-place events placidly told, and the 
awkward movements of half-a-score paste-board 
puppets clumsily moved with unelastic wire, come 
to be regarded as skilful novel writing, then ‘* The 
Morning of Life” may stand a chance of passing 
as clever and readable. Until then, though there 
is nothing offensive or actively irritating about it, 
it must be carted away to the limbo of imperfec- 
tions, there to lie in the mild oblivion to which 
we would consign all such rubbish of the circu- 
lating libraries, which rubbish we hold to be 
indigestible food for both young or old, a very 
caput mortuum of intelligence of no good to any- 
one. 

The reprints of the last few weeks are of a really 
important character. Not of the least value 
amongst these reproductions is Mr. Sala’s Twice 
Round the Clock. My. Sala is the English writer 
who knows London better than all his brethren, 
and though he sees more of the dark than the 
bright side of the province city, we have no 
right to complain. If Mr. Sala, as a story- 
teller, has absolutely failed, as an essayist no 
light writer of his generation is to be compared 
with him, as many pages in Twice Round 
the Clock must prove. But Mr. Sala is not 
satisfied with his position. In the vast run for the 
literary Pantheon he has outstripped all his com- 
petitors and stands upon the threshold ; but this 
does not satisfy him, he would enter, and also 
stand in the midst of the incense ; and because he 
thinks he cannot do this—because a man must be 
a genius as well as a man of talent to achieve 
fame—Mr. Sala weeps in print : 

“T cannot write otherwise than I do write. The leopard 
cannot change his spots. Born in England, Lam neither by 
parentage nor education an Englishman; and in my child- 
hood I browsed on a salad of languages which I would wil- 
lingly exchange now for a plain English lettuce or potato. 
Better to feed on hips and haws than on gangrened green- 
gages and’ mouldy pine-apples. I read Sterne and Charles 
Lamb, Burton and Tom Brown, Scarron and Brantéme, 
Boccaccio and Pigault-le-Brun, instead of Mrs. Barbauld 
and the stories from the spelling-book. I was pitchforked 
into a French college before I had been through Pinnock 
in English; and I declare that to this day I do not know 
one rule out of five in Lindley Murray’s grammar. I can 
spell decently, because I can draw; and the power (not 
the knowledge) in spelling correctly is concurrent with 
the capacity tor expressing the images before us more or 
less graphically and symmetrically. It isn’t how a word 
ought to be spelt: it is how it looks on paper, that decides 
the speller. I began to look upon the quaint side of things 
almost as soon as I could see things at all; for 1 was alone 
and blind for a long time in childhood. I had so much to 
whimper about, poor miserable object, that I began to 
grin and chuckle at the things I saw, so soon as good 
Doctor Curée, the homceopathist, gave me back my eyes. 
It is too late to mend now. While I am yet babbling, I 
feel that I have nearly said my say.” 

We hold that readers are greatly interested in 
their popular writers ; Mr. Sala has no right to 
sadden his guests without great good cause ; and 
we are glad to believe, for the author’s own sake, 
that this cause does not exist. 


Under Bow Bells : a City Book for all Readers. 
3y John Hollingshead. Reprinted from Howsehold 
Words. (Groombridge.) Mr. Hollingshead is to 
the City what Mr. Sala is to the whole of London 
—its special correspondent. Mr. Hollingshead 
cannot write of all London, it would appear, and 
Mr. Sala’s City writings are the productions of a 
novice when compared with those of Mr. Holling- 
shead, the title to whose book is singularly appro- 
priate. Under Bow Bells is as real as the City 
paving-stones, and it must be confessed the work 
possesses little more pathos than that with which 
the most lively and personifying imagination 
could imbue those geological specimens. Mr. 


want of interest in both the persons and the situa- | one of the papers entitled ‘‘ All Night on the 


Monument,” will declare : 

** Ascending on this winter’s afternoon, at four o’clock, 
I find the City—from north to west, and from west to 
south—half encircled by a high, black, dense wall, just 
above which shines the golden cross which surmounts 
Saint Paul’s Cathedral. Fog and cloud this wall may be; 
but what a noble barrier it is! rising high into those 
purple heavens, in which the imagination may see more 
forms of golden palaces, and thrones, and floating forms 
than ever Martin dreamed of in his sleep, and which,. 
when his feeble pencil endeavoured to put them upon 
canvas, with all their beauty, height and breadth, and. 
depth, degenerated into an earthly Vauxhall Gardens 
sticking in the air. Keep all the masterpieces of Turner 
—or any of the great colourists—down between the close 
walls of the City, but do not bring them up here to be 
shamed into insignificance by the glow of Nature. Then, 
the veil of fog and mist which covers half the City like 
a sea, and under which you hear the murmur and feel the 
throbbing of the teeming life—see it float away like the 
flowing skirts of an archangel’s robe, revealing churches, 
bridges, mansions, docks, shipping, river, streets, and 
men, and tell me, lover of the picturesque, and dweller in 
the valley of coughs and respirators, wouldst thou give 
up this fog with all its ever-changing, glowing, Rem- 
brandt-like effects, for all the brilliant, clear blue monotony 
of the vaunted Italian sky, and all the sharply defimed 
outline and cleanly insipidity of Italian palaces? For the 
love of art and nature, say ‘ Never!’ like a man.” 

The Boy Voyagers. By Anne Bowman. (Rout- 
ledge.) Miss Bowman’s books for youth are 
always pure and healthy, if their reality may be 
doubted. Her works look compilations— well 
done, but still compilations, The present volume 
is equal to any that have preceded it from the 
same pen, the frequent conversational style used 
tending to enliven the performance. 

The Odd Fellows’ Magazine for October is very 
lively. Amongst other papers of interest we find 
a kindly one by Mrs. C. A. White, and a tale by 
Mr. Andrew Halliday—well written, but not new, 
the same plot having been used in Household 
Words, and in the original French. 

The first volume of All the Year Round is now 
before us. A contrast with Household Words is 
but natural, and in making it we are bound to 
give the preference to the earlier work, for, to our 
thinking, it was far more varied and infinitely 
more amusing. However, let us be thankful that 
All the Year Round supplied the hiatus caused 
by the death of Household Words ; the want of a 
similar work to this old friend would have been 
really great. The leading feature of All the Year 
Round, Mr. Dickens’s serial, ‘‘A Tale of Two 
Cities,” has not disappointed us. Full of won- 
drous simile, exquisite personification, and dra- 
matic situation as it is, Mr. Charles Dickens’s 
warmest admirer must admit that the great author 
is at fault in writing history. His great exertions 
to pourtray past events frequently result in ob- 
scurity, sometimes even bathos. In justice to 
himself, Mr. Dickens should never write more 
retrospectively than the date of Napoleon’s fall 
However, in the absence of a dinner, we should 
be grateful for a plain supper, and so we are glad 
to devour ‘‘ A Tale of Two Cities.” 

A Manual of the Steam-Engine, and other Prime 
Movers. By William John Maequorn Rankine, 
LL.D., F.R.S., &e., Regius Professor of Civil 
Engineering in the University of : Glasgow. 
(London and Glasgow : Griffin & Co.) This book 
constitutes the 42nd volume of Messrs. Griffin’s 
re-issue of the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, in the 
form of separate treatises. Its purpose is to ex- 
plain the scientific principles of the action of 
‘‘ prime movers,” or machines for obtaining 
motive power, and to show how these principles 
are to be applied to practical questions. This 
object is attained in a remarkably satisfactory 
manner. By far the largest part of the work is 
devotod to the Steam-Engine, which is at once the 
most important of all prime movers, and the one 
whose laws have been most extensively in- 





Hollingshead is not tender—witness the following, 
the serious speech of an erst tender and daring 
lover: ‘*My honeymoon was not without its 
troubles, though my wife was not the cause of | 
them.” It seems to be a foregone conclusion with | 
the author that a wife, even in a honeymoon, may | 
be—troublesome. Mr. Hollingshead is full of | 
common sense, business, and practical dignity, 
though even he can be poetical when eulogising | 





vestigated. The other motive powers, which are 
treated by Prof. Rankine more concisely, but still 
at very sufficient length, are muscular force and 
water and wind power. The work is designed 
rather for the practical engineer than for the 
general reader: and as an efficient practical 
treatise on the steam-engine it may fairly challenge 
comparison with any similar work of the same 
size with which we are acquainted. But perha 


his beloved city; as the following extract from | the most important point connected with it is the 
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hitherto published on the science of thermo- 
dynamics, 7. ¢., of the relations which exist be- 
tween heat and mechanical force. This science 
has sprung into existence only within. a very 
recent period, and is in fact still in its infancy: 
and all that is known respecting it had, until the 
publication of the present work, to be sought in 
the scattered pages of various scientific journals. 
In the introduction to his manual, Professor 
Rankine 
ment of the history and objects of this science ; 
and insists strongly on the conclusive evidence 
which it affords in favour of the molecular, as 
opposed to the substantial, theory of heat. The 
great principle of the correlation or convertibility 
of physical forces, so conclusively established in 
the case of heat and motive power, has been ex- 
tended by the labours of Prof. W. Thomson and 


others to electricity, magnetism, and other physical | 


forces : so that we may hope to see, ere long, the 
gradual building-up of a universal science of 
forces (or of energetics, as Prof. Rankine calls it), 
of which thermo-dynamics represents only one 
special section. Even if Professor Rankine’s work 


had no other merits, it would be deserving of | 


especial attention, as being the first to present in 
a systematic form the results hitherto obtained in 
connection with this most important branch of 
physical science. 


Sussex Archeological Collections. Vol. XI. Pub- | 


lished by the Sussex Archeological Society. (John 
Russell Smith.) We are glad to observe from the 
brief annual report, published at the beginning of 
this volume, that the affairs of this Society are in 
‘every way prosperous and flourishing :” glad, 
because we know that into its composition there 
enters more of the hard-working, and less of the 
dilettante, element than is the lot of most of its 
brethren in this country ; and it is an especial 
source of congratulation to find the antiquities of 
a county so rich in the material as Sussex, placed 
under such efficient guardianship. Of the eight 
or nine papers which compose the volume before 
us, six are of strictly local interest, and relate to 
Hurstpierpoint, Pynham Priory, Paxhill, Bayham 
Abbey, &c. At the last named place the Society 
held this year its annual meeting under circum- 
stances of unusual good fortune, in a country 
where the fate of pic-nic parties is a proverb. A 
careful tracing of some seven or eight miles of the 
ancient Roman via of Stane Street, in the centre 
of the county by Mr. Peter Martin, possesses in- 
terest of a more than merely local character, and 
will be read with pleasure by all students of the 
history of our country in connection with the 
Remans. The road is in many places so singular 
in construction—a raised double platform, bisected 
by a narrower and loftier one—as to raise specula- 
tiens on its probable exclusive destination as a 
military road. There is also a description of the 
remains ofa very remarkable circular building, not 
far from Pulborough, supposed to be a mausoleum. 
Mr. Martin’s general conclusion is, that ‘‘ there 
remain all around signs of early cultivation 
and a very populous Romano-British country of 
which Pulborough and the Stane Street Causeway 
were the centre, and in which, if the conjecture 
respecting the circular tower be correct, stood 
one of the most remarkable Roman sepulchral 
monuments in Britain.” Two of the other papers 
are of general interest and of no mean order. 
In days when the condition of our coast defences, 
and the formation of volunteer rifle corps, 
occupy so large a share of public attention, 
it is curious to peruse the opinions of Queen 
Elizabeth’s privy councillors, including Essex and 
Raleigh, delivered in 1596, on the subject of 
similar preparations against the then threatened 
invasion by the Spaniards. Lord Burleigh’s 
opinion (given in 1589) as to the sort of men best 
fitted to serve in volunteer forces, brought vividly 
to our minds the panting patriotism of some of 
our own elder and sleeker riflemen, whose suffer- 
ings we have occasionally sincerely pitied whilst 
we could not help admiring their courage. His 
lordship remarks that too many of the ‘‘ farmours 
and others of the best and wealthiest householders” 
applied to be soldiers ‘‘as supposed to be versiant 


fact that it contains the first systematic treatise | 


ives a very clear and interesting state- | 


and ready to serve at their own charge,” but that 
it was found that ‘‘small or no benefit grew 
thereby, but also that those rich men, having been 
daintily fed and warm lodged, when they came to 
lye abroade in the fielde, were worse able to endure 
the same than any other,” and that their crops 
| suffered by their absence, and so forth, and re- 
commends their sending ‘‘one of their own 
sons or some such able man” as a substitute. 
The other paper of great general interest, as 
bearing on geueral manners and customs, consists 
of a continuation of the series of diaries of Sussex 
men, publishing by the Society in the shape of 
some very entertaining extracts from the diary of 
a Sussex tradesman a hundred years ago—from it 
we gather that the tradesmen of the period 
gallantly followed the lead of their betters (?), 
and that hard drinking and eating, and home at 
two and three of a morning was the order of the 
day both for the men and their wives (!); on the 
| whole this may be pronounced as good a volume 

as the Society has yet issued, if not better than any. 


| 

| 

| 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Four cases have lately been opened in the 
Bibliothéque Impériale at Paris, in which are 
exhibited, open, specimens of the typographic art 
of Europe, arranged in order of date, and thus 
showing at one view the progress, or rather the no 
progress of the art, for some of the earliest speci- 
mens have the requisites of good printing in as 
high a degree as any of the later examples. The 
collection commences with leaves of two block 
books, the ‘‘ Biblia Pauperum” and ‘‘ Ars Moriendi,” 
followed by a fragment of a calendar for the year 
1457, printed at Mayence, and discovered among 
the public archives of that city. This is suc. 
ceeded by a Latin Bible, executed by Albert 
Pfister, a pupil of Guttenberg, about the year 
1461, and the ‘‘ Lactantius” of Sweynheym and 
Pannartz, dated 1465. Next comes Cicero's 
‘* Kpistole ad Familiares,” printed by John de 
Spira, at Venice, in 1469, as clear and as regular 
as any book of the present day, and on far 
better paper; a fine copy of Gasparini ‘ Perga- 
mensis Epistole,” the first work from a Paris 
press, between 1470 and 1472; and the ‘‘ Rhetorica” 
of Cicero, Venice, 1470, printed most exquisitely 
by Jenson. A fine example of Colard Mansion, 
the first printer of Bruges, the ‘‘ Legende Doree,” 
issued from Lyons in 1477, and the ‘‘ Chroniques 
de St. Denis,” executed at Paris in 1493 by 
Antoine Verard, this particular copy executed on 
vellum and superbly illuminated for Charles VIII. 
Next follow Caxton’s English version of the 
“Ars Moriendi,” printed at London in 1490, a 
very fine copy, ruled with red lines ; the first 
edition of ‘‘ Aristotle,” in Greek, Venice, by 
Aldus, 1495-8, and close to this the ‘‘ Martial” of 
1501, by the same renowned printer, in his 
beautiful Italic type, and this certainly the gem 
of the collection. Pretty specimens of Elzevir and 
Henry Stephanus ; the fine edition of ‘‘ Horace” 
executed by the royal press of France in 1742, 
wonderfully similar to the elegant “ Virgil” 
printed by Baskerville at Birmingham in 1757, 
which lies next to it, by the side of which 
3odoni’s famed ‘‘Petrarca” of 1799 looks cold 
and poor, although very pretentious. Another 
case exhibits some fine old examples of binding, 
comprising beautiful specimens of Thuanurs’ books 
and Grolier’s, and it is worth anybody’s while to 
make a special trip to Paris, even now in October, 
to see the peerless copy of the second folio Shak- 
spere. It is matchless, very talland clean. Was 
it purchased expressly by Louis XIII., or who 
sent it him? and whose hand inscribed the fly- 
leaf with the name of ‘‘S* Guillaume Shake- 
spear?” 

We are happy to learn that Mr. McPhun of 
Glasgow's ‘‘ Old Lawyer” has just completed the 
first section of a work for which every one in Lon- 
don has invariably proclaimed himself at a loss, 
whenever a Scotch Law case of any moment came 
upon the tapis, The volume appears, we under- 
stand, under the auspices of Lord St. Leonards, 
and, although the authorship is kept a profound 
secret, the writer is obviously a civilian of no 
mean calibre. The completed section is called 
‘*The Domestic Legal Adviser,” and explains and 
illustrates in an easy and familiar, but authorita- 
tive and minutely authenticated, manner, the prin- 
cipal points of family and general law in Scotland. 

A work of great interest has just been published, 
entitled, ‘‘The Historical Numismatic Atlas of 
the Roman Empire,” from Julius Cesar the first 
Dictator, whose portrait was stamped on_ coins 
during his lifetime, to the extinction of the Empire 
of the West under Romulus, called Augustulus ; 
with portraits of all the Roman Emperors, Em- 
presses, Kings, &c., from their actual coins. To 
which is added a Tabular View of the rarity of 
their coins in gold, silver, brass, &c. The _— 
tion of the compiler is to show the public, an 
those who are desirous of collecting coins, as nearly 
as possible those specimens that may be obtained 
by money or assiduity. Of the 216, there are 
about 140 which may be purchased at very 
moderate prices—fine specimens not costing a 
than 3s. each—many may be had for 1s. One o 
the main obstacles to the student in numismati¢ 
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science being the deciphering of the names, a dot 
has been inserted to make the titles and abbrevia- 
tions distinct. The portraits have generally been 
drawn from gold and silver coins; where this has 
been impracticable, the vacancies have been sup- 
plied from the brass series. The author has 
condensed into a small compass the information 
of a numismatic library. The work is due to 
Mr. Peter Whelan, numismatist, 407, Strand. 

A characteristic anecdote of Stephenson and 
Brunel is now current. Brunel was complaining 
to Stephenson that his (Brunel’s) contractors were 
never satisfied and always quarrelling with him. 
Stephenson returned that Brunel kept his con- 
tractors too much to the letter of their agreements, 
even when they had an equitable right to the 
modification of these agreements. Brunel still 
persisted that his view of the question was the 
right one. Stephenson answering that Brunel 
suspected people too much, the latter engineer 
Saled, “‘T suspect all men to be rogues till 
I find them to be honest men.” ‘‘ For my part,” 
returned Stephenson, ‘‘ I take all men to be 
honest till I find them to be rogues.” ‘‘Ah! then, 
we never shall agree,” quoth Brunel. ‘‘ Never,” 
said Stephenson. And both engineers were right. 
While speaking of Robert Stephenson, we are 
reminded to state that if rumour is any evidence 
of fact, this man, so lately amongst us, gave away 
many thousands a year in pure charity. We have 
heard this assertion in several quarters, and one 
witness declares that if a praiseworthy unfortunate 
came begging to the great engineer, he would say 
tohis cashier, ‘‘ There,—give him a fifty (or a hun- 
dred, as the case might be), and let him start fair.” 

An American is very indignant with us because, 
ina recent review of Mrs. Stowe’s new work, we 
confessed ourselves ignorant of the meaning of the 
expression ‘‘bobolink.” Amongst our accomplish- 
ments we lack the pure American language, and 
our correspondent is simply cruel to be angry with 
us. He also pities our ignorance by informing us 
that ‘“‘bobolink” means ‘‘idler.” The intimation is 
coupled with a recommendation not to rashly con- 
fuse ‘‘ bobolink ” with ‘‘loafer,” of the meaning 
of which, it would seem, no Englishman is tho- 
roughly informed. Bobolink is to loafer as the 
expression ‘‘ speaking in  unparliamentary 
language” is to ‘‘liar.” You may call a mana 
“bobolink” and he will pardon you; call hima 
“loafer” and you had better make your will. 

Durnam Universtry.—Examination in Theo- 
logy, Mich. Term, 1859. Examiners—Rev. Henry 
Frederick Long, M.A.; Rev. Charles Edward 
Stuart Collingwood, M.A. First Year—Fowler, J., 
Bp. Hatf. Hall ; Hutchinson, E., Bp. Hatf. Hall ; 
Robertson, T. M., University College ; Tapsfield, 
E., Bp. Hatf. Hall. Admission—Bell, H., Uni- 
versity College ; Gill, W., Bp. Hatf. Hall; Taylor, 
W.F., Bp. Hatf. Hall. Probationary—Bethell, 
W., Bp. Hatf. Hall; Orde, W., University 
College. 

Discovery oF ANCIENT Corns.—In a search 
for archeological remains which took place a few 
days since at Row-Down Hill, Boxmoor, Herts, a 
quantity of ancient pottery was found, particularly 
a tazza, or vase, containing a considerable number 
of gold and silver coins of the period of the Roman 
emperors ; but the most important portion of the 
discovery consisted of about thirty rare and eariy 
— of British coinage in gold, in a remark- 
ably fine state of preservation. The eminence 
where this discovery was made, formed, during 
the Roman occupation of Britain, a military 
station. Arrow and spear-heads, as well as 
coins and broken pottery, have frequently been 
Picked up on superficial examination ; and at the 
residence of Dr. Thomas Davis in the adjacent 
Village of Boringdon, which was built on the site 
of @ Roman villa, a large number of ancient 
articles, and a tesselated pavement composed of 
ues of varied and brilliant colours, have been at 
different times accidentally brought to light, in- 
ducing a belief that many relies of a bygone period 
Were buried about the place. The attention of a 

tleman interested in antiquarian research 
ving been attracted to the fendiy, he has, with 
the sanction of the Honourable G. Ryder, whose 


property adjoins the spot, commenced a more ex- 
tensive investigation, adopting a systematic plan 
of excavation of the surrounding neighbourhood, 
and the above highly interesting discovery of 
British coins, which, by reason of their scarcity, 
are eagerly sought for by collectors, has already 
rewarded his exertions in the cause of numismatic 
science. 

DEMONSTRATION AGAINST MepicaL PUFFING. 
—An event which occurred at the last meeting 
of the Medical Society of London is attracting 
much notice in the medical world. A candidate 
had been proposed for the Fellowship of the 
Society, and was about to be balloted for, when 
one of the Fellows, Mr. Cornish, rose from his 
place, and opposed his admission ‘‘ as having 
transgressed the laws of professional etiquette by 
puffing and advertising himself, both directly and 
obliquely,” producing certain copies of the Jewish 
Chronicle, Lancet, &c., in proof of his assertion. 
The Chairman interfered on the ground that the 
course adopted by Mr. Cornish was without pre- 
cedent, and the ballot was therefore proceeded 
with. The Society, however, seems to have ap- 
preciated the necessity of upholding professional 
honour, for the candidate was blackballed. This 
result is highly significant, several years having 
elapsed since any one has had a sufficient number 
of blackballs lodged against him to procure a 
rejection, and proves that medical men are 
becoming alive to the fact, that they themselves 
have the power of putting down unprofessional 
practices far better than any medical Act that ever 
was or will be enacted. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


oe 
Paris, October 26th. 

THE chief pre-occupations I remark amongst the 
few French people who are beginning to return to 
their winter-quarters are these two: ‘‘Shall we 
have any ‘winter’ at all?” (that is, any society), 
and ‘‘Shall we have anything to eat?” It is 
quite certain that, what with one event and ano- 
ther, uncertainty of public tranquillity, likelihood 
of war, &c., Paris has been, ever since Orsini’s 
attempt on the Emperor's life, getting less and 
less full and less and less gay in the winter. The 
foreign population (which is, after all, what con- 
stitutes a large portion of Parisian animation) has 
fallen off nearly altogether ; except Americans and 
Russians, one should find it hard to say what 
foreigners enrich the retail tradesmen of Paris, and 
give entertainments to its denizens of a higher 
class. The upper classes, too, of the country it- 
self, retire more and more from all activity, live 
more upon their own estates, and come later to 
town, and the consequence is that the official set, 
the so-called ‘‘Court circle,” which is but a 
poor substitute for ‘‘ society,” finds itself obliged 
to ‘‘entertain” itself and spend its own money to 
make believe it is amused, and that Paris is gay. 
This winter ushers itself in as yet with small 
appearances of festivity. 

Then we come to the next question, ‘‘ What 
there will be to eat?” and this is a serious one 
for the entire nation. The dearness of every kind 
of food is something fabulous. As yet, though 
meat and poultry have been very dear, vegetables 
have been accessible to people of moderate means, 
and this in France has an importance it would not 
have in our country. Here many families of the 
middle ranks half live on bread, vegetables, and 
eggs. Well, now, owing to the drought which 
has existed for the last four years, and which is 
in no way as yet combated by the late partial 
rains, vegetables are so scarce that their price is 
becoming absurd. Their quality, too, is exceed- 
ingly poor. A cabbage (which, with a small piece 
of pork, will make a dinner, for a second-rate 
tradesman’s family for two days), instead of 
costing three sous, as it used to do, costs 
now six; carrots and turnips are doubled, 
potatoes are rising every day, and mean- 
while eggs cost two sous a-piece, whereas they 
used to cost one. All this is a serious look-out 
for the middle and lower classes. As to the 
provisions used by the superior ones, they are 











| rapidly increasing too in a fearful rate : a goose 


costing, for example, eight or nine francs, instead 
of five or six ; meat growing every day worse and 
dearer ; butter, of a fine eating quality, reaching 
to threg francs and a-half a lb., instead of one 
franc and a half or two franes, and so on in pro- 
portion. As to butcher's meat, the case is quite a 
curious one, and, if things go on in this manner, 
the population of France must, instead of eating 
more meat, as is the remark made in all other 
European countries, learn to do without meat at 
all, or regard it as a positive rarity. When com- 
plaints are made now to a Paris butcher, he 
coolly says, ‘* Yes, I know the meat is not good, 
but it will be less good some time hence, and 
much dearer.” The permanent reason for its 
dearness is that there is too little production, 
and therefore inadequate competition, by which 
the consumer suffers ; but the immediate cause of 
its inferiority lies in the drought I alluded to. 
There is even in damp, grassy provinces, such as 
Normandy, but very scanty pasturage ; and the 
result is that nothing can be worse just now than 
Paris beef and mutton, though there are butchers 
who have the face to sell legs of mutton at the 
exorbitant rate of fourteen-pence (28 sous) a 
pound. 

You may now conceive what this extraordinary 
dearness of provisions occasions in the households. 
of persons who may, perhaps, have four or five 
hundred pounds a-year to spend, and you will 
easily understand why this winter opens not 
more joyously than the two preceding ones, and 
why French people wailingly ask, ‘‘ What they 
shall have to eat ?” 

Another great pre-occupation is that of costume. 
It is declared on the best authority that the 
reign of crinoline is over! It is gravely pre- 
dicted that short waists and narrow skirts are 
to be the fashion this year, and that all the 
absurd habiliments which so disfigured the 
women of the first empire are to be imposed upon 
the feminine generation of this revival of the 
Imperial epoch by Napoleon III. I am happy to 
say this report is not accepted without resistance, 
and I am told of serious hostilities being on the 
eve of breaking out in the camps of rival dress- 
makers. The leaders of the Imperialist modes 
refuse to cut, or sew, or otherwise ‘‘ establish” a 
dress (‘‘ establish” is the technical term), unless 
it be modelled in the form of those horrible sacks 
in which we may admire the effigies of the Em- 
oress Josephine and her successor, Maria Louisa ; 
ut, on the other hand, it would appear certain 
that the cowturitres of the royalist party are ready 
to suffer martyrdom for flounces, % cages, 
and all the various devices whereby ladies are 
made to float, as it were, in an atmosphere of 
their own, like the Olympian goddesses. It is 
refreshing to think that there can be any point on 
which Frenchmen (or women) can have, and hold 
to, an opinion of their own; and however 
futile the pretext of their self-assertion it will 
be a comfort to see them assert themselves, and 
abstain from servility, even in the small cireum- 
stance of flounces versus ‘‘ frocks,” or of hen-coops 
versus umbrella sheaths ! 

I presume we shall soon see the majority of the 
French, however, find out whether they have an 
opinion of their own about peace or war, for all 
those who know anything of what goes on in the 
higher political regions here are convinced that it 
cannot be very long before the first ‘‘ premoni- 
tory” signs of a storm will be discerned on 
the horizon. There is a most curious publication 
being made at this moment in an underhand sort 
of way, but which is nevertheless full of signifi- 
cance. A long newspaper article was brought out 
the night before last in the Paris evening journals, 
reproduced from the Brussels paper Le Nord. 
Now, this article, which is one continued most 
bitter, most insolent, and most __ perfidious 
attack upon England, was communicated to 
Le Nord from high official sources here in 
Paris, and it is prefaced in the Brussels 
journals by the following words: ‘‘ At this 
moment, when the English press indulges in 
constant hostilities to France, it is not without 
interest to read the ensuing lines that are published 
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by the departmental press in France!” Then 
follows upon this a long self-glorification of France 
and of the Emperor; England is represented as on 
the eve of dissolution, and knowing it—she is 
told that she has lost all right to,meddle in 
European affairs, that she has been made great by 
‘* industry and toil, and not by arms,” and she is 
assured that her generous ally, Napoleon IIL, 
has been all along so far from taking advantage of 
what he felt and knew to be her ‘‘decrepitude,” 
that he has, on the contrary, joined her in military 
enterprises, ‘‘ not caring which of the two nations 
reaped the larger share of glory.” The ‘‘ gene- 
rosity ” of France is held up to the ‘‘admiration” 
of the whole world, and the ‘‘complete decline” 
of England is set forth as a fact that no man in 
England dreams even of denying: ‘‘ Her former 
strength is, and she feels it to be, gone from her.” 
This is one of the mildest phrases of the whole 


diatribe, and I beseech your readers not to 


forget that this pleasant little composition is 
published by Le Nord by the express request of 
the all-but-highest official authority here. Le 
Nord could not have refused to print it without 
being exposed to difficulties touching its entrance 
into France. This is what gives importance to 
the matter. 

I told you in my last of the revival of Za Reine 
Margot; 1 do not think I did justice to one 
feature of it,—I mean the impersonation of 
Charles IX., by Rouvitre. I had gone the night 
before I wrote to see the début of that charming 
Malle. Bressant, and I was too fascinated by her 
to remember well what had preceded her appear- 
ance by a few days. I have been a second time to 
see La Reine Margot, and upon my word, it is a 
splendid study to follow Rouviére in his ecncep- 
tion of the Valois King. This man is a strange 
being, but has a spark of genuine genius. This is 
his second fine part only. Maitre Favilla, in 
George Sand’s piece of that name, was the first. 
His Hamlet would be, to English spectators, 
contestable ; to French ones it is a chef-d wwvre, 
and it is certain there are very fine points 
in it. His Mephistopheles last year, in Faust, 
was a failure, but his Charles 7X. is a first- 
rate creation. There is a sickly idiotcy about 
it which is admirably conceived and rendered ; you 
see such a departure from the ordinary and con- 
ventional type of ‘‘cruel” kings, such a really 
deep and curious study of what might be the 
physiological causes acting upon a worn-out race, 
in the production of a prince like Charles 1X. It 
is not the ferocity of too much strength, not the 
brutality that comes from coarseness, but the 
perhaps worse bloodthirstiness that is the result 
of disease, the terrible idiosyncrasy of a weak, 
fretful, enervated, and, at the same time, over- 
refined nature. I don’t know when I have seen a 
part, the playing of which reflected such credit on 
anactor. 1 am convinced La Reine Margot, if 
got up on the English stage, with Rouvitre as 
Charles [X., would create one of those fwrores to 
which we have on our side of the water long been 
unaccustomed. 

I have just been shown the model of the rail- 
way carriages, manufuctured for the Prince Im- 
perial, at St. Cloud. They are certainly very 
pretty, but vastly absurd. Imagine that a part 
of the Home Park is set aside and cut up for a 
mimic railroad, upon which this large-headed 
chubby child (the picture of the Bonapartes in 
their obese period of life) exercises himself as a 
stoker. The miniature is complete. There is a 
railway which winds round in the shape of an 8, 
with a viaduct and a tunnel, and every ‘‘ accident 
of ground” you can conceive. Then there is a 
tent close by, in which this infant corporal of the 
Imperial Guard can repose when he is tired of his 
exertions ; and a little further on is a wee target, 
at which his Imperial Highness learns to shoot 
with a baby-gun, under the direction of ‘‘ papa.” 

The whole thing has an air of General Tom 
Thumb that makes it supremely ridiculous ; but 
the Imperialist French mind appears much grati- 
fied at it, nevertheless ; and from certain hungry 
senators down to the servants of St. Cloud (per- 
haps less abject ‘‘ flunkies” than the others), the 
“laying out” of the railway decoration, and the 


| probability of the young boy (whom they all agree 
| will most likely never reign here) being in time 
an expert mécanicien, are sources of, it would 
seem, no inconsiderable satisfaction to the entour- 
age. Some of them indulge in the hopes of seeing 
the child practise all these antics at Windsor— 
when ‘‘ papa”’ shall have ‘‘ annexed” England. 
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MEETINGS OF THE WEEK. 

Wepv. Geological Society. Papers to be read: I, “On 
the Passage-beds between the Upper Silurian 
into the Old Red Sandstone, at Ledbury, 
Herefordshire,” by the Rev. W. 8. Symonds, 
F.G.S. 2. ‘*On the Coal-Formation at Auck- 
land, New Zealand,” by Henry Weekes, Esq. 
3. “On the Geology of Vancouver's Island,” 
by W. Bauerman, Esq. 





The American Nunismatical Manual of the Cur- 
rency or Money of the Aborigines, and Colonial, 
State, and United States Coins, with Historical 
and Descriptive Notices of cach Coin or Series. 
By Montroville Wilson Dickeson, M.D., &c., 
&c., &c. Illustrated by Nineteen Plates of Fac- 
similes. (Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 

[First Nortce. | 
NvuMISMATICS is pre-eminently the science of an 
old country. The records of ancient dynasties, 
the monuments of mighty conquests, the repre- 
sentations of long-perished edifices, the landmarks 
of disputed territories, coins stand before us the 
most valuable of historical documents. It is to 
the light they shed on the subject that we owe 
almost all that we know of Anglo-Saxon chrono- 
logy; the annals of Greece and Rome would be 
very unreliable without their aid, and it is only 
in our own time that they have become mere 
money—a circulating medium, important indeed 
to the interests of commerce, but altogether de- 
tached from historical speculations, If at the 
present time we could obtain accurate information 
as to the earlier numismatic history of our own 
country, if we could ascertain who struck the first 
sceattas, or, to go back a little further, if we 
could satisfy ourselves as to the state of our cur- 
rency in the time of Julius Cesar, interpret with- 
out fear of error his statements about copper rings 
and gold and silver bullion, we should rank such 
intelligence among the most valuable aids which 
our history could receive. If we could rightly 
read the Hiberno-Danish coins, much of the 
romance of Irish history would vanish at once, | 
and with it no small portion of the mist which 
hangs over all Celtic records. But it is unlikely 
that we shall ever have the information we desire. 

The period was too dark, the arts were too little 

advanced, learning was confined to so few, and 

the area over which it was spread was intellec- 
tually so small, and locally so great, that there 
was little chance of preserving the remembrance | 

of any transactions save those of universal im- 

portance. A glance at sucha work as the ‘‘ Saxon 

Chronicle ” will show how few are the materials for 

the history of Medieval Britain. 

The case becomes widely different when a 
nation commences its career in a period of civili- 
sation and refinement, then all the deeds and 
most of the motives of its founders are open to 
the light. 

The United States of America do not stand pre- 
cisely in this condition. Their colonial history— 
that period during which they were dependencies 
of Great Britain—is largely illustrated by its 
coinage. Since their establishment as an independ- 





but still during the war which terminated in their 
emancipation, many pieces were struck in America 
which have a direct historical value. It is but 
recently that the subject of American numismaties 
has been taken up with anything like zeal on 
either side of the Atlantic. 

In England archeologists have restricted their 
inquiries to those coins which could properly be 


ent nation this has been less manifestly the case ; | 





called colonial, while in America the worship 
paid to the dollar has precluded any profane in- 
vestigations into its origin and history. 

The book which now lies before us is a superb 
quarto, by Dr. Dickeson. Its value is, however, 





————s 
by no means even; that which relates to the 
English coinage is a mass of inaccuracy, tha 
which concerns America gives tokens of conscien. 
tious and well-directed investigation. The defact 
to which we allude is of little consequence in thig 
country, where the merest tyro is able to correc 
the author ; but should this volume fall, as doubt. 
less it will, into the hands of continental scholars 
they will be induced to condemn the whole wor 
for the faults of the English portion. 

It was not long ago, not longer in fact than the 
year 1844, that Dr. Dickeson and Mr. Thomas 
Mitchell opened a tumulus in Louisiana, and found, 
together with a male skeleton, forty-three round 
pieces, small and flat, of lignite, coal, shell, bone, 
and jasper ; those of shell and bone crumbled ty 
pieces on being exposed to the air, but the others 
remained for investigation. Most of them wer 
plain on both sides, but on some of the larger ones 
were lines and figures, which are represented jy 
Plate I. of Dr. Dickeson’s work. Some of the figures 
are not unlike those which formed the reverses of 
Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman coins. In the 
same year another mound was opened just above 
Natchez. This time the pieces were found in an 
ornamented vase nearly filled with light-coloured 
ashes, and Dr. Dickeson adds that such vases are 
often found placed near the neck of a skeleton, 
These specimens, though the first which rewarded 
the labours of our author, were not the first that 
had been discovered : five or six years previously 
a great number was found in a mound on the 
border of the river Miami, in Ohio, the largest of 
which was the size of the English halfpenny, but 
about double the thickness. 

From that period diligent researches have been 
made, and a considerable number of similar pieces 
discovered, generally in vases, more or less oma- 
mented, and almost always placed near skeletons, 

Nor were there wanting pieces of gold, silver, 
and copper ; lumps of galena were found engraved 
with talismanic characters, and on one such 
occurred the symbol, so frequent in the old world, 
of a cross issuing from a circle. Occasionally thin 
dises of copper rolled up, sometimes globular 
masses of the more precious metals, and frequently 
the joints of the encrinite, or fossil lily, which, 
separated, formed a kind of natural money. 

Such seem to have been the representatives of a 
circulating medium at a period when, probably, 
the ancestors of Montezuma were reigning in 
Mexico, and the arts had reached a state of con- 
siderable cultivation. 

Of these relics we know little beyond that which 
Dr. Dickeson tells us ; we hear, therefore, with 


| much pleasure, that he is engaged on a work in 


which North-American antiquities will be consi- 
dered on a large scale, and that he has already 
cellected forty thousand articles from upwards of 
a thousand tumuli. The question, From what 
source did the native tribes of America derive their 
civilisation? is deeply interesting, and all that 
can throw any light upon it is valuable, not only 
in an archeological, but in an ethnological, point 
of view. bd 
From this period, the chronology of which it 1s 
impossible with our present light to settle, we 
pass to that of the tribes which have flourished 
since the discovery of America by Columbus, and 
some of which are existing, if not flourishing, now. 
The currency of these consisted chiefly ot beads 
and shells, much like those which still form 
the money of the African nations on the westem 
coast of that continent. We now meet with what 
is called ‘‘wampum,” the peculiar money of the 
Red Indian; this was originally composed of 
small fresh-water shells, strong in their native 
condition, in definite numbers. The Dutch sub- 
stituted beads of purple and white, and there are 
some beautiful specimens in which the beads and 
shells are alternated. The English colonists fol- 
lowed the example of the Dutch, and compose 
their own ‘‘ wampum.” a 
” imitive wamy consisted of strings of sm! 
Pa aie. Ae soon as the Dusch becant 
fairly located in ‘ Manhadoes’—New York—they caug® 
the idea of wampum, and set about improving its — 
facture by rendering it more convenient and beaut. r 
The beads, or constituents of wampum, were purple nth 
white, about a quarter of an inch in length, and an elg 
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ofan inch in diameter, and perforated lengthwise, so as 
to be conveniently strung. The white bead was manu- 
from the sea-conch, and the purple from the 
mussel-shell, though not confined to those shells.’’ 

It would seem that this kind of currency was, 
at first, intended solely for the natives, but, in 
the absence of a metallic coinage, it was soon 
adopted by the Europeans, and became the sub- 
ject of government regulation. 

It was not till the year 1652 that any measures 
were taken for a metallic currency, and these, at 
first, were by no means adequate to the exigences 
ofthe case. It was permitted to any person who 

eased to bring plate and Spanish coin to be 
melted, and coined into pieces of twelve, six, and 
threepence value respectively ; and it was enacted 
that such coins should have on one side the XIL., 
VI, IlJ., indicating the value, and on the other 


theletters N. E., to signify New England. Of 


these a very small issue was struck, and it appears 
to have been confined to the shillings and six- 
nees, no specimen of the threepence having ever 

n discovered. The coins are now extremely 
rare, the sixpence especially so, few cabinets, 
either in England or America, boasting the pos- 
session of one. 

These coins continued to be struck from A.D. 
1652 to A.D. 1686, although they bear only two 
dates, 1652 and 1662, and the latter is confined to 
the twopence. 

The next coinage of interest is that famous one 
of Cecil, Lord Baltimore, which occasioned so 
much displeasure in Maryland, and which is now 
soeagerly sought for by collectors in both countries. 


Dr. Dickeson very ably epitomises the history of 


Maryland as follows : 

“Among those who became interested in the London or 
Virginia Company, under its second charter in 1609, was 
Sir George Calvert, afterwards the founder of Maryland. 
Hewas early engaged in the schemes of colonisation of 
those times, and, upon the dissolution of the Virginia 

y, of which he had been a member, he was named 
by the king—James I.—one of the Royal Commissioners 
whom the government of that colony was entrusted. 

“Hitherto, he had been a Protestant, but in 1624 he 
rmounced the Church of England, in which he had been 
bred, and embraced the faith of the Roman Catholic 

. His conscientious scruples determined him to 
hold no longer the office of Secretary of State, which 
would place him in an unpleasant attitude to those whose 
Sith he had adopted, and he tendered his resignation to 
the king, informing him at the same time, that he had 
become 2 Roman Catholic, and that he felt, in conse- 
quence of the discordance between the Established Church 
and the faith he had adopted, unwilling longer to dis- 
charge the duties of the office. The king, pleased with 
his candour, accepted his resignation, but continued him 
#amember of his Privy Council for life, and soon after 
arated him Lord Baltimore. 

“Sectarian animosity at this time ran high, and as Sir 
George Calvert deprecated this state of things, and had 
otaste for being an active participant in it, he deter- 
mined to leave England, and found a new State exempt 

this feeling, and where every man could worship 
ing to his own conscience, and in perfect 

‘Peace and security. 
_, ae gly, he embarked for Virginia, with the 
intention of settling within the limits of that colony, or, 
more probably, to explore the uninhabited country upon 
ers, with a view to secure a grant of it from the 
. fog his arrival within the jurisdiction of the 
colony, @ authorities tendered to him the oath of 

L ce and supremacy, to which, with his religious 
‘views, he could not subscribe. Lord Baltimore framed 
oath of allegiance, which he and his followers were 

ig to accept, but it was rejected. He set sail, and 
Commenced the exploration of the Chesapeake. He was 
with the beautiful and well-wooded country 

Surrounded the noble inlets and indentations of the 
‘§feat bay, and determined there to found his State, being 
“sured that he had found a territory possessing all the 
ements of future prosperity.” 

Lord Baltimore ultimately returned home. 
Among the objects which he had in view on his 
tturn to England was, to coin a sufficient amount 

currency for his new dominion, and of this 

exist shillings, sixpences, groats in silver 
‘Tare, especially the last-named—and a single 

én of a copper coinage. All these have 

4 good portrait of Lord Baltimore, with his 
mime and title as Lord of Maryland. The 
Rext colonial coin of any interest is a very curious 
me, in an economical point of view. It recog- 
ilses a Spanish currency as generally prevalent in 
merican ‘‘ plantations,” and offers the means 
mall change in the terms of the Spanish 


It is a piece of pewter, rather smaller than 


a ish halfpenny ; on the obverse it has a 
figure pe y; 


ata. James II. on horseback, with his name 


nected by chains ; the shields are disposed in the 
form of a cross, and bear respectively the arms of 
England, France, Ireland, and Scotland; the 
reverse legend is VAL. 24. PART. REAL. HISPAN. 
The acceptance of a foreign currency, the submis- 
sion to Spain implied, the unhappy omen of bind- 
ing the shields of the various kingdoms by chains, 
all point out this coin as a curiosity. The die has 
lately come into the possession of some English 
dealers, who have struck many specimens, but 
those issued at the time are rare. 

Then follow the Carolina and New England 
halfpence, bearing date 1694. They are copied 
from the London halfpenny, and are, probably, by 
the same artist. 





FINE ARTS. 
ge 
NEW PICTURES AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

Tue public has learned to look as a matter of 
course for some new pictures at the annual re-open- 
ing of the National Gallery after the long vacation. 
When the gallery re-opened on Monday last, five 
pictures were for the first time exhibited, and two 
or three of them may be described as works of 
some importance. Four of the new pictures are by 
masters of whose works the gallery did not pre- 
viously possess a specimen. Four are by painters 
of the Venetian school—that school in which 
the gallery is already richest ; the other is by a 
Florentine painter. Three of the pictures were 
purchased at the Northwick Sale ; the other two 
are earlier purchases, but only lately received from 
the Continent. We will look at the Northwick 
pictures first. 

Of these the most interesting is ‘The Virgin 
Enthroned,’ by Girolamo da Treviso, a painter 
whose works are rare out of Bologna, and scarcely 
ever seen in this country. Treviso was born in 
1508, and lived therefore when the Venetian school 
was ‘in its greatest splendour. But whilst he 
imitated the colour of Titian and Giorgione, in 
design he made Raffaelle his model, and he was 
greatly admired by ‘his contemporaries on account 
of this union of fine colour and correct design. 
His death was a singular one for a painter. He 
had painted many pictures, both in oil and fresco, 
at Bologna, by which he had acquired a high 
reputation, but meeting with a professional slight 
he left that city and came to England, bearing 
strong recommendations to the king, Henry VIII. 
Henry readily accepted his services, and rewarded 
him so nobly that, according to Vasari, Treviso 
could not sufficiently thank God and his destiny 
for having permitted him to reach a country 
where he was so highly honoured. But the king 
employed him not as a painter but an engineer, 
and, engaging in the famous ‘‘ Siege of Bullen ” 
(1544), Henry sent Treviso there to superintend 
the engineering operations. While thus occupied 
Treviso was struck by a cannon-ball, and thus, as 
Vasari says in his moralising way, *‘ were his life 
and all the honours of this world extinguished to- 
gether : all the greatness of this world departing in 
a moment.” Treviso, therefore, is a painter in 
whom Englishmen have a sort of vested interest ; 
Lanzi, by the way, makes him to have been killed 
in the field ‘‘ whilst in England.” The picture 
just added to the national collection is interesting 
as being the one particularly described by Vasari 
as the best of Treviso’s works. It was painted for 
the Church of San Domenico in Bologna, but had 
been removed from there more than a century ago. 
It was afterwards in the Solly Collection. At Lord 
Northwick’s sale it was sold for 450 guineas, —un- 
doubtedly a very low price. In general treatment, 


subjects of about the same period. 
is seated on a canopied throne, holding the Child, 


ments in their hands are about the throne. At 
the foot of the throne kneels the donor of tne pic- 
ture, whom St. Joseph is presenting to the infant 
Christ. In the distance is a city built on the side 
of a hill. The Virgin is of a pleasing countenance ; 
the Infant is a lively child. The kneeling donor 
is a prim, ascetic personage ; his face, like that of 
| St. Joseph, is in profile. The picture does not 








the picture differs little from that usual in similar | 
The Madonna | 
| compartments, painted 


whilst a group of three angels with musical instru- | 


$; and, on the reverse, four shields, con- | impress you as a work of marked genius, but, | 








accepting all its conventionalisms, it is character- 
ised by sobriety of feeling, simplicity and dignity 
of arrangement, and forcible chiaroscuro and 
colour—the latter thoroughly Venetian in feeling, 
the warm colours being of a rich though subdued 
tone, well massed, and greatly aided by the 
presence of those bronze-green tints, the value of 
which the Venetian colourists so well understood. 
The picture is inscribed “ Teronimus Trevisus P.,” 
but bears no date. 

The ‘Glorification of the Virgin,’ by Moretto 
da Brescia, is a larger, and by some will be 
considered a more important work than the 
preceding. It was painted as the altarpiece of 
the church of SS. Faustino and Jovito, at Brescia ; 
and was purchased by Lord Northwick from the 
collection of Dr. Faccioli of Verona : at the North- 
wick sale it was sold for 550 guineas. In the 
upper part of the picture, the Virgin and Child 
are seated on clouds, surrounded with an iris and 
glory, and attended by SS. Catherine and Clara ; 
in the lower division is S. Bernardino of Siena, 
having on his right hand SS. Jerome and Joseph, 
on his left, SS. Francis and Nicholas, with their 
respective symbols and insignia. The compo- 
sition is necessarily formal, but it is treated as 
picturesquely as was consistent with ecclesiastical 
requirements. The figures are well drawn, and 
expressive ; but as a whole, even in colour, it does 
not maintain the rank usually assigned to Moreto. 
Yet there is a good deal of power in the work ; 
and the management of the lower part of the 
picture, so as to give force and individuality to it, 
whilst it is kept subservient to and enhancive of 
the splendour above, displays very considerable 
artistic ability. The handling, too, is free, broad 
and manly. 

The other Northwick picture is a portrait, said 
to be of Masaccio, by himself. It is little more 
than the head, and smaller than life. The face is 
turned full towards the spectator, and has the 
appearance of having been painted from a mirror, 
yet we should like to know on what ground it is 
termed a portrait of Masaccio. The countenance 
is intelligent, but not very pleasing ; the eyes are 
of a light brown ; lips firmly chiseled ; hair light 
brown, long and curling. On the head isa small 
red cap ; the coat is of a dull brown, showing the 
edge of the white fur lining. It is firmly painted, 
but faded—which is not surprising when it is re- 
membered that, if by Masaccio, it must have been 
painted more than 400 years ago. It was pur- 
chased for 103 guineas. 

A ‘Pieta,’ by Carlo Crivelli (of whom little 
more is known than that he painted between 
1468-76) is interesting as a specimen of the 
master, and as the work of a Venetian of the pre- 
Titianite period. Else alike in conception and 
appearance, it is an exceedingly painful, indeed 
almost repulsive picture. The dead Christ is a 
half-length upright nude figure, supported by two 
quaint child angels. The figure of Christ is de- 
void of all nobleness, not to speak of divinity, of 
character, and has an attenuated claw-like hand, 
in which is the gaping wound of the nail. It is 
painted in tempera on wood, and is signed near the 
bottom ‘‘ Carolus Crivellus Venetus pinxit,” but is 
not dated. In treatment it is decidedly archaic ; the 
flesh is modelled with a heavy hatching stroke ; 
the outlines are hard; and the background is of 
gold. It is stated to have originally formed part 
of an altarpiece of the Fratri Conyentuali Rifor- 
mati at Monte Fiore, near Fermo; it was sal 
chased for the National Gallery of Cavaliere 
Vallati, of Rome, for the sum of 3037. 

The remaining new picture is, if not the finest, 
certainly the one which is likely to be the most 
popular of all. It is a grand altarpiece, in five 
in 1525 by Girolamo 
Romanino for the high altar of the church of 
S. Alessandro in Brescia. When the church was 
repaired in 1785, the altar-piece was sold to 
Count Avveroldi; the six parts of which it was 
composed were subsequently distributed amongst 
his heirs, and eventually all of them, except the 
Piet’ or topmost piece, which was in very bad 
condition, were purchased for the National Gal- 
lery, of Counts A. and E. Avveroldi for the sum 
of 8047. The picture, which has been often de- 
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scribed, has always been regarded as one of 
Romanino’s finest works, and it is in good preserva- 
tion. The subject of the central picture, which is 
8 feet 9 inches high, by 3 feet 9 wide, is ‘The 
Nativity.’ The Virgin and St. Joseph are kneel- 
ing before the Holy Child, who lies naked on a 
sheet in the open country, while a choir of 
infant angels hover overhead. In the mid-distance 
a shepherd is tending his flock ; beyond is a city, 
and low mountains bound the prospect. The 
Virgin has a very sweet expression of face and de- 
votional attitude. St. Joseph is more conven- 
tional, the head looking as though it had been 
repainted. The Infant is very beautifully and 
tenderly painted ; and the angels are varied, well 
contrasted, and very graceful. The landscape, too, 
is well painted. The colour of the whole, as well as 
the parts, has the true Venetian glow and rich- 
ness. In the compartments on either side of the 
central picture is a whole length of a saint (5 feet 
2, by 2 feet 1 inch), with a half-length (2 feet 5, 
by 2 feet 1 inch) above. The whole length on the 
spectator’s right is 8. Jerome, with 8. Gaudioso, 
Bishop of Brescia, above ; and on the left 8. Ales- 
sandro, with S. Filippo Benizio above. These 
side figures are painted in a large, masculine 
style. 8. Jerome is represented nearly naked, in 
the wilderness, with a crucifix in his hand, and the 
lion at his feet. §. Alessandro, on the other hand, 
is dressed in a rich suit of dark armour, a slashed 
buff coat flung over his left shoulder, and holds a 
red flag, the ample folds of which trail on the 
ground ; altogether a figure which in drawing and 
colour recalls Giorgione, and makes one recognise 
the pencil of a contemporay and follower of the 
great Venetian. As a whole, the painting has a 
strikingly grandiose effect; we cannot but think, 
however, that it would have appeared to more ad- 
vantage had it not been surrounded with so pro- 
digious an expanse of gilt frame. Undoubtedly 
the picture is an acquisition to the national 
collection. 

The new rooms at South Kensington, built for 
the Turner and Vernon paintings, will not be 
opened to the public for probably another month ; 
the hanging of the pictures being as yet very far 
from complete, and much requiring to be done to 
the rooms themselves before they can be made 
ready for public inspection. It is, we believe, 
settled that they are to be lighted with gas. 





ART-UNION OF GLASGOW PRIZES. 

THE paintings selected by the Committee for 
distribution among the prize-holders of 1859-60, 
are now on view in the room at the Egyptian Hall, 
recently occupied by the Victoria Cross pictures. 
They are fewer in number, on the whole smaller 
in size, but beyond question better in quality 
than the prizes of last year. There were then 
98 paintings, there are now 62 ; but there are this 
year, in addition to the pictures, five rather pretty 
parian statuettes by Mr. Beattie, of which 105 
copies are to be distributed, and 300 sets of pho- 
tographs, six in each, taken from this year’s 
prizes ; while the engraving it must be borne in 
mind is an unusually large one from Webster's 
Punch ; moreover, it is stated in a note to the 
Catalogue that ‘‘ the Committee have still pictures 
and works of art for prizes under consideration” 
—to be decided on, we may suppose, according to 
the number of new subscribers enlisted by the 
exhibition. The highest prize is one of 3507. ; 
there are then two of 2501. ; five more of 100/., 
and upwards ; one of 80/., two of 70/., ten of 507., 
and so on downwards to 4/. ; in all 31567. being 
expended on paintings. The bulk of the pictures 
have of coutse been selected from the exhibitions, 
but several are new pictures, now first publicly 
exhibited, for which commissions were given by 
the society, or which were purchased direct from 
the painters. 

Among the new pictures, two of the most am- 
bitious are by Mr. John Faed, R.S.A. ‘Job’ 
(No. 2) is a small, carefully-composed and well- 
omg picture of the Man of Uz and his three 
riends—rather French in style, bat with a rich 
orientalism of colour and a grave sobriety of feel- 
ing about it. The friefids look very like the 
friend'y counsellors Job found them to be. They 





ni 


are plainly men of weight in their circles ; and, | painters would only whilst Painting — refies 


under their comfortings, Job is bowing down his 


head in bitterness of spirit. 
picture, ‘Bedouin Arab — a young | 
Slave for Armour’ (4), is a subject which affords 

scope for colour and expression—and both are | 
here. But the subject is not agreeable, neither is 

the treatment. Mr. Faed has evidently been 

studying French works of this class, and he has | 
caught something of the French turn of thought | 
as well as manner. We are sorry we cannot like 
the ‘ Tinkers’ (3), of Mr. R. McInnes, as it has | 
been carefully studied and carefully painted ; but 

it is weak in thought, disagreeable in colour, 

and finished too much after the fashion of a | 
Brummagem tea-board. Still, if Mr. McInnes | 
will only go direct to nature, and throw a little | 
more vigour into his work, he is evidently | 
capable of painting a good picture. ‘Content- | 
ment’ (11), is one of Mr. Baxter’s prettiest of 
bare-necked girls, sewing with her back to the 
window, that the spectator may have the benefit 
of all her charms, and with a few bright flowers 
placed in a glass on the table that the painter 
may get a proper distribution of colour,—painted 
in his gayest colours, and with his daintiest 
encil—‘‘a love of a picture” for a lady’s 
Solar: But if he wish to paint something 
better than merely pretty faces of this almost in- 
variable type, he would do well to consider care- 
fully the exquisite ‘Girl’s Head’ (19), by J. 
Sant, which, with its sweet sunny smile, dimpled | 
cheeks, and bright dark eyes, reminds one of Sir 
Joshua’s charming children, and is almost equal | 
to the best of them. The fact of its recalling 

Reynolds to the memory may be taken as a proof | 
that Mr. Sant has been a diligent student of our 
great English colourist. But even in colour he 
has been self-reliant, whilst the feeling is all his 
own. In handling, Mr. Sant has gone on every 
year steadily improving. He paints now with a 
full brush, and with an ease and decision of touch 
which it is quite a pleasure to look at in these 
days of feeble, toilsome stipple; and, in conse- 
quence, he produces a clear diaphonous surface 
and transparent tone, like that of the actual flesh 
of a young and healthy girl. Some parts, perhaps, 
are a little slighted; but taken altogether (and 
remembering that it is merely a head), it is the 
most master-like work in the room. A greater 
contrast to its purity of style and executive skill 
could not readily be pointed out than is shown in 
another new picture, ‘Low Tide’ (No. 7), which 
represents boatmen carrying ashore a family of 
citizens who are enjoying the sea-breezes of South- 
end, but which is so vulgar in conception, so 
tawdry in colour—altogether so worthless, in 
fact—that we will omit the artist’s name, and 
only remark that, if selected by the Committee, 
it is no credit to their taste, and if painted as a 
commission, no credit to the artist’s; but we 
heartily pity the unlucky prizeholder who may 
have it handed over to him as his equivalent for 
1207. 

‘Venice’ (8), J. B. Pyne, has less fog in the 
atmosphere than most of Mr. Pyne’s recent 
pictures ; but he has gone to Turner instead of 
Nature, and with the usual result. The ‘Cross 
Roads’ of Mr. V. Cole, shows a well-painted 
common below, and a well-painted bank of clouds 
above, but the two don’t ‘‘ match,” as ladies say 
of an ill-assorted bonnet and dress. Mr. Cole has 
painted both from nature, but plainly on different 
days : like the majority of our minute painters, 
he has not learnt to seize by a rapid glance the 
whole of a scene. Mr. G. Smith’s ‘ Bird Minder’ 
is very nicely painted, but here again may be 
observed that want of thought which prevents so 
many young painters from producing pictures 
that will bear dwelling on. The subject is a 
country boy in a wheat-field sleeping, instead of 
minding the corn; yet the boy, though in an un- 
exceptionable smock-frock, has an unmistakeable 
city complexion. Mr. Smith has put a distant 
glimpse of Windsor Castle in the background of 
his picture: let him go and study the face and 
hands of a Berkshire peasant boy lying in the sun 
in harvest time, and then look at his picture— 


Mr. Faed’s other | 








he will hardly require further criticism. If 


occasionally on what old books used to cal] “the 
proprieties,” they would have comparatively littl. 
occasion to complain of critical notices when thei 
pictures were exposed to the public eye, Weg, 
disposed in all friendliness to give the same hint 
to another young painter—one, indeed, whos 
name is quite new to us—Mr. J. Craig, who hy 
two new pictures here, ‘Jealousy’ (15), and 
‘Jenny’s First Love Letter’ (21). Mr. Craig jg 
we presume, a Scot, and it is not wonderfy! 
therefore, that he should look up to Mr, 7, Faed, 
seeing that he is just now in such favour with his 
countrymen. But if he wants to earna lastj 
name, Mr. Craig must think for himself and work{o: 
himself, taking nature, and not Faed, or Wilkie, 
or any one else for his guide. Scottish pease: 
life affords abundant subjects for any number gf 
native painters, each looking at it from his om 
point of view. Mr. Craig has a neat pencil, 
good eye for colour, and he shows an honest 
hankering after truth. Let him be as patheticas 
he may, as humorous as he can ; but before all, Je 
him beware of sentimentalism, conventionalism, 
and imitation. 

Of old acquaintances we have, as the firs 
prize, Mr. Ansdell’s ‘Fox-Hunter,’ which looks 
better here than it did at the Royal Academy, 
but is still hard, and black, and cold. Mr 
Wyburd’s elegant ‘ Undine’ also looks better 


| than in its former uncomfortable position—but 


the taint of feebleness is ineradicable. We might 
perhaps say the same of Mr. Hering’s ‘ View in 
Arran,’ and of his ‘Evening in Greece :’ has he 
ever been in Greece, or is it a mere fancy view! 
but, like Mr. Wyburd’s, they are pictures which 
will comport much better with a snug drawing- 
room than a public exhibition, and no priz- 
holder will have cause of complaint to whos 
share either may fall. ‘Schevelling Sands’ (12), 
E. W. Cooke, A.R.A., is a capital little specimen 
of the artist’s manner; as is also the ‘Venice’ 
(17) of E. A. Goodall, though the manner is here 
rather too pronounced. But more ‘ mannered” 
still, and somewhat meretricious, are Mr. Woolmer's 
‘Ladies’ Valley,’ with its tinted women bathing, 
and his ‘ Delights of Summer.’ ‘Camellias’ 
(34), we need not say, are well painted by Mis 
Mutrie, for is she not emphatically the Lady of 
Camellias? Let us also, in passing, give a worl 
of hearty praise to Miss M. Nasmyth’s modest 
little picture, ‘Glengarnock Castle.’ A 
word, too, we must give (seeing that we not long 
since gave him some rather hard ones) to Mr 
Niemann for his little views of ‘ Richmond, York- 
shire,’ and ‘Buxted, Sussex ;’ but why will he 
persist in painting the Sussex weald and the York 
shire grit, as though there were not the least 
difference between them? Mr. Hayes has a very 
pleasing and very faithful view of the ‘Hill d 
Howth’ (47), and another not quite so true d 
‘ Beachy Head’ (46), and Mr. A. Gilbert a ‘ Bright 
Day on the Thames’ (43), the accuracy of which 
any Thames fisherman would vouch for. ‘Om 
more Unfortunate’ (33), C. Rolt, is unfortunate 
subject, but painted with a good deal of earnest 
ness. 





The Coin Room of the British Museum has 
just received an important addition—Count ¢ 
Salis having presented to the nation his we 
known collection. It is comprised in fourtes 
cabinets, containing altogether as many ® 
7000 coins, brought together during many yeas 
of the Count’s life at a cost of about 5000/. 
donor has also offered his services gratuitously 
the Museum to assist in arranging the collectioi 
which offer has been accepted : justifiably # 
cepted, perhaps, as the case is exceptional, - 
unpaid, and consequently uncontrolable and poe 
sponsible, assistance is far from desirable rh 
national institution. Let us hope that 
munificent donation will lead the keepers 
the coins to consider whether the time has a0 
arrived when they can give something—to 
public! In Greek and Roman coins the Museu 
collections are at least equal to those of aly 
European nation. In Oriental coins few, if any 
excel the Museum, 





while in ancient British it B Neen 
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New SERrzs. 
te Yo. 10.—OcropzE 29, reso. } 
CCC — 
reflee: I ite unrivalled ; yet up to the present time no 
rte been found of exhibiting to the public 
1 “the have Ung P 
y litte [ay portion of these treasures. Surely space could 
u their I that huge building be somewhere found for two 
We re three tables, on which a selection of a few of 
ne bin ie more remarkable or characteristic specimens 
whos: night be shown. 
ho has 
), a MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
alg is, ae 
cd eg 
7 i PRINCESS'S ggg Rs em ata 
ith his fH ofa high lace on the Letropo: itan boards which 
lasti ed Miss Louisa Keeley’s first appearance 
anki = London audience has now become a 
vork for a s 
Wilkie i ge, A new piece has been specially adapted 
asant suit the young lady’s requirements. It is 
pe t0 zi 
nber of [funded on ‘‘ La Chatte metamorphosée en 
is om [Rum ;” Wherein we learn that a cat is always 
encil,, I scat, though changed to a woman, The French 
honest [ gthor’s idea has obviously been framed by ob- 
heticas J grving one of the cat-women, with specimens 
) we are all acquainted,—women who hide 
all, let fof whom 1 ‘ 
malism, J the utmost cruelty and callousness under a soft 
numer and an engaging playfulness ; and as the 
1 first x could not possibly deprive his “‘ piece” of 
h loks i] the original and savage brilliancy, Miss 
~ademy, [Keeley has the opportunity of presenting the part 
. Mr Bing perfect a style that few of the delighted 
s better audience ye that ba ape entitled Puss is 
on—but bout one of the cruellest satires upon woman 
e might emnperpetrated. Perhaps even the adapter does 
View in [ ytknow it himself. ‘‘ Great things may fairly be 
has he apected of this young actress,” says a contempo- 
view! # my, For our parts, we believe the ‘ a 
s which ings” are being achieved, as in all probability 
lrawing- He Keeley has saved the fortunes of the New 
0 prize WH Princess's Theatre. 
0 whose On Wednesday night Mr. George Melville made 
is’ (12), Jf tisfrst appearance in London, choosing the cha- 
pecimen fF rvter of Hamlet for his début. The opinions which 
eniee’ hyve been passed upon this gentleman by our con- 
+ is here HH tumporaries are as diverse as they possibly can be, 
nnered” BF  wificiently good evidence that Mr. Melville 
oolmer’s s some genius—and he certainly does, if 
bathing @ nerlicable attraction, without reference to its 
mellias’ mot, is considered a proof of that quality. We 
by Mis Bf hiveall seen pictures and read books which have 
i rey 
a itimeled while they have puzzled us. So it is 
ea worl W vith Mr, Melville’s acting—an honest critic may 
s molest i fei fault with the actor's reading and with his 
A atire performance, yet he will feel that he hesi- 
not Long HH tutes altogether to condemn them. It may be the 
) to Mt. attemely sympathetic voice which this actor | 
d, York: psesses, or it may be his general intelligence | 
y will he ai expressive features ; certain it is, that he can | 
he York itiact, as was sufficiently shown on Wednesday 
the least HE right, when a very mixed audience frequently 
ss ay gplauded lines which usually pass by without 
Hill J. And perhaps it is another proof of Mr. 
df p pP ery 
o re e’s original ability, that he wilfully destroys 
‘ y \ 
J Brig told stage ‘‘ points” in Hamlet. Ina few words, 
of wh Wenever witnessed so good a début in this character, 
a Dane is made to appear ggg 
‘. wiurl. Mr. Melville may rant a little, may 
f earnest If athibit the true stage walk, may use his eyes and 
amsas Hamlet never used his arms and eyes in 
m be lismaddest moments ; but honestly we know of 
re nt & 2 Mm on the English stage who can play 
his well: Hamlet so near ‘‘ nature” as Mr. Melville, jo 
: Snot saying much for him. Of the philo- 
. fourteen phy of Hf é hg erent 
8 y of Hamlet the débutant seems to know 
, ears ) but it is an open question whether the 
oe y wtorwho plays the great Dane would delineate 
itously # any the better for studying his philosophy ; 
. rectly actor must rather guess the expression of that 
fabl at: phy than analyse the philosophy itself, if he 
; wa df Dttherwise he will run the chance of losing the ex- | 
— ime » We do not think Mr. Melville will ever 
cable in 8B’ 2 great Hamlet, nor let him not be disap- 
‘that this ated with the doubt—when a critic hesitates, it 
eepers Svell for thecriticised. However, Mr. Melville will 
>i not y be of great use to the Princess’s com- 








are so rare on the London boards—the 
wage jeune premicr. Hadhe played in Ivy 

and in Mr. H. Bland’s character, the fate 
most lamentable of dramas might not have 
0 unhesitatingly decided. 


















my. He is precisely that actor, specimens of 





HAYMARKET THEATRE.—Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Mathews have returned to this house, and ap- 
peared in The Road to Ruin and Paul Pry. Mr. 
Chippendale makes an admirable old Dornton. Mrs. 


abandons herself to the gaiety and artlessness of 
the character with the most amusing energy. 
Mr. Mathews’s Paul Pry is certainly good. 


scandal-monger of Little Peddlington are achieved 
by Mr. Mathews in a most original manner. He 
is as good in the character as Wright himself. 
And may we, while writing on the Haymarket, 


minutie is becoming lax—-take, for instance, the 
circumstance of the repudiated bank notes in 
The Road to Ruin. They are kicked about the 
stage scene after scene, to the entire destruction 
of the vraisemblance of the comedy. 


SADLER’s WELLS THEATRE.—We deferred our 
criticism of Mr. Tom Taylor's new play till the 
present issue, that we might see the drama for 
a second time. We may now fairly state our 
opinion that The Fool’s Revenge, as a drama, is 
very good, and admirably put together. Mr. 
Taylor's play is laid in Faenza in the fifteenth 
century, under the rule of Duke Galetto Manfredi 
(Mr. Marston). This noble is prompted to all 
manner of ill by Bertuccio, a fool (Mr. Phelps), 
who has a daughter Fiordelisw (Miss Heath), 
whom he keeps in great privacy. Bertuccio 
induces the duke to steal the wife of one Ma- 
latesta, who, in early life, has irreparably in- 
jured the fool, and the duke agrees to the abduc- 
tion. The lady who is stolen, however, is 
Fiordelisa, and the great scene of the play is that 
in which the fool learns his daughter is with the 
duke. The climax is procured by the death of the 
noble, poisoned in his wine by his wife the duchess, 
who has been instigated to the act by Bertuccio, for 
the fool helps in all the wickedness of the piece. 
Fiordelisa isthus saved, and is made happy with one 
Serafino del? Aquila, a poet, who is the type of a 
pure gentleman. 

The press has generally attributed The Fool's 
Revenge to Le Roi samuse, but Mr. Tom Taylor 


does not acknowledge the adaptation. Victor 
Hugo’s fool is not so fortunate as Mr. Tom 


Taylor's. Hugo says of his world-renowned hero, 
** Triboulet has two scholars—the king and his 
daughter ; the one he prompts to vice, the other 
he guides to virtue. The fool induces the king 








own daughter is carried off instead. The fool 


| would revengefully assassinate the king; it 
is his daughter whom he kills.” So the 


moral is told, that innocence suffers for guilt, 
that bad men live though never happy, while 
good men die in sorrow, yet in hope. 
is fit, because it is true. Ifworldly virtue ensured 
worldly good, what would be its value? So 


the greatest dramatic writer France ever produced. 
It is true we are indignant if George Sand, in 





with Mr. Tom Taylor, who has written his play, and 

presented his account at the treasury. Of the act- 
| ing we may say much; Miss Heath was delightful 
; as the daughter, Mrs. Marston as a duenna was 

capital, while of Mr. Phelps, as the hero, we must 
| speak highly. When he *‘ spits” at the lords, a 
doubt must not be cast on Mr. Phelps’s good taste 
| —the context requires the indecent action ; if now 
| and then expressions slip from the mouths of the 
actors which alarm the people of Islington, the 
performers are not to blame. 
their money ; the play is played ; and Mr. Tom 


tion of Garibaldi. 


on the Adelphi bills, and we must congratulate 
Mr. Webster on his own and Miss Woolgar’s 
marvellous success, but we protest against Mr. 
Paul Bedford’s disgusting attempt at humour in 


| the last act. The result of a blow on the nose 
C. Mathews as Sophia is equally excellent—she | 


The intolerable and calm intrusions of the horrible | 


delicately point out that the attention to stage | 


| (Francis I.) to abduct Madame de Cossé ; the fool’s | 


The moral — 


M. Hugo goes his road, and Mr. Tom Taylor goes | 
his, —let posterity judge between them. It is true, | 
millions of his countrymen believe Hugo to be | 


translating Shakspere, alters a single atom of the 
plot. But all these remarks have nothing to do | 


The people pay | 


Taylor goes over to Astley’s for the first produc- | 


ADELPHI THEATRE.—TZhe Willow Copse is still | 





may be followed by hemorrhage, but there is no 


; need to insist upon the effect through several 

| scenes, and ultimately appear to receive the public 
plaudits at the end of the drama in the same 

nasty and vulgar condition. Mr. P. Bedford may 

beget an Olympian laugh, but it would be more 

| to his credit to use a sponge immediately after the 
fight. 





| 

| Surrey TuEarre.—Sir E. B. Lytton’s novel, 
‘* What will he do with it?” has been dramatised 

| at this theatre. People need not condole with 
each other about ‘‘ poor Sir Edward” ; the author 

| of The Lady of Lyons and Richelieu is used to 

these dramatic filchings. 





NEW MUSIC. 

Vesper Dewdrops. Second Edition. Contain- 
ing a Capriccio, Six Songs, and a Duet. By 
Ricardo Linter, Esq. The poetry by Rowland 
Brown. (Cramer, Beale, & Co.) 

Tuts little collection has many claims to notice. 

It is an elegant present, adapted to the season ; 

not too difficult for young lady pianistes, and 

extremely pleasing in its character. The Capriccio 
is a lively and well-written composition, which, 
without possessing any very striking originality, 
is yet no mere imitation ; there is nothing at all 
hackneyed or commonplace about it. It will be 
sure to attract attention, and—reward it. The 
songs are all good, though of various degrees of 
merit ; the least to be commended is, however, 
very much above the common level ; they are 
skilfully adapted to the ordinary compass of voice, 
and are characterised by a great deal of verve and 
spirit. We hope to hear much more of Mr. Linter. 

A word or two about the poetry. Mr. Brown 

puts forth considerable claims, and he has really 

so much talent that he may well bear a little 
wholesome criticism. When he talks of 

The harmonies 

From Nature’s sweet guitars, 

he is talking the most ridiculous nonsense 

imaginable. And what does he mean by the 

‘holy time of Stars?” He can do well, and 

some of the verses in this collection prove it ; but 

he must ‘‘respect his public,” and take pains 
with his poems otherwise, he will make a donkey 
of himself. 











To the Editor of the Lirerary GAZETTE. 
Sir,—If you will kindly allow me, I should like to make 
one or two remarks about the British Drama, upon which 
you have an excellent article in last week’s impression. 
| In that article, while hitting the right nail upon the head, 
you have, I am sadly afraid, struck with the point instead 
of the flat end of the hammer, so that the blow will be 
partially ineffectual. Is there no one we may thank for 
| the present low ebb of originality in dramatic writing 


besides that poor devil, the author? Are there no 
| Managers—exCclusive and badly paying—in fault? Is 


sufficient encouragement given im the present day for 
men to sit down and think out, at the cost of much labour 
and time, a really good work, instead of knocking off a 
rapid translation, or an imperfect adaptation? Would 
Farmer Giles expect his pigs to fatten without feeding, or 
his Mangold Wurzel—to present a luxurious appearance 
without any of the ordinary resources of agriculture being 
bestowed upon it ? 

Originality cannot be produced in quantity save at the 
expense of quality, and the production of the two in com- 
bination every man accustomed to composition will ac- 
knowledge to be no easy task. How, then, can it be ex- 
| pected where (as I believe) the remuneration is totally 
| Inadequate to the labour, and the difficulty of admis- 
sion to the field so great, that the advent of a new 
writer is as much a rarity as the advent of a comet 
or a great tragedian? How continually do we hear from 
managers complaints of the vast number of new writers 
pestering them with fresh works? Now, does it not strike 
one that by some miraculous chance, similar to that by 
which an angler sometimes happens to land a weighty 
trout from a stream usually inhabited by gudgeon, one of 
these unknown scribblers might produce something good ? 
But no; their obscurity is their crime, according to the 
managers, and it turns out to be their misfortune also. I 
| write from knowledge on this point, for I am a young 
| author, and if this frank admission does not (on the same 
principle) at once shut me out of your pages, | should like 
to tell the public one of my adventures in search of a 
manager. I wrote a play. It was not the five-act tragedy 
of a man who fancied himself the legitimate successor of 
Shakspere. It was a humble farce sent toa West-end house, 
and refusedeven the forlorn hope of a perusal, or the honour 
of lying on a shelf neglected. On what ground, too ? 
Its badness, you will say. No, but because its author 
was not personally known, and did not belong to the 
Dramatic Authors’ Society. Now, where was the fair- 
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ness or the encouragement to the British drama in this ? 
I was willing to be judged; I would have abided the sen- 
tence ; but I could find no one to judge me. Theremight 
have been enough wit in the very title to have ensured a 
run of a hundred nights, yetso much as even the title was 
not seen. It is in this I firmly believe that the grand error 
of managerial judgment lies, I should be the last to wish 
to take from any man the influence and success which 
ears of toil may have identified with his name, but there 
is room for more than the known dramatic writers of the 
present day, and for managers to take their stand upon 
names, and names alone, is simply an additional means 
of checking originality and increasing the number of 
indifferent adaptations not at all tending to improve the 
reputations of established writers. The people go to see 
a new play on the faith of the author’s name and fame. 
They stay to see it from its excellence, if it be excellent, 
no matter who the author; but with as little considera- 
tion they would damn it if weak or bad. So that, say 
what we will in this, as in most cases, where the ver- 
dict of the many is taken, the result is proportionate to 
intrinsic worth, and the judgment is rarely in error. In 
fact, the whole subject narrows itself down to this. Let 
the managers pay for the good work of a good hand, and 
the work will be found; or let them give the opportunity 
for new ones, and if the author proves himself unequal to 
the task of producing a work which shall give evidence of 
care and brain, the public at least will know where to fix 
the blame for the failure. T.J3.d. 





MISCELLANEA. 
= 


CrystaL PaLAce.—Return of Admissions for 
six days, ending Friday, Cctober 21st, 1859 (in- 
cluding season ticket holders), 17,915. 

South Kernstncron Mvseum.—During the 
week ending 22nd Oct., 1859, the visitors have 
been as follows :—On Monday, Tuesday, and 
Saturday, free days, 3425 ; on Monday and Tues- 
day, free evenings, 5442. On the three students’ 
days (admission to the public 6d.), 905; one stu- 
dents’ evening, Wednesday, 122. Total, 9964. 
From the opening of the Museum, 1,105,642. 





NEW GENERAL ATLAS. 

EITH JOHNSTON’S ROYAL ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
Part IV. is now published, containing— 

CHART OF THE WORLD ON MERCATOR’S PROJECTION— 
THE NORTH ATLANTIC OCEAN—TURKEY IN EU- 
ROPE—THE BALTIC SEA—EUROPEAN RUSSIA. 

This Atlas will be completed in Ten Parts, price 10s. 6d. each, and 
will form a handsome portable volume, size 20 by 13} inches, consist- 
ing ofa series of original and authentic Maps, constructed by ALEX. 
KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S., Author of the“ Physical Atlas,” &c. ; 
beautifully engraved and coloured in the finest style by W. & A. K. 
JOHNSTON, with a special Index to each Map. 

WittraM Brack woop & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 








SECOND EDITION. 
This day is published, price 5s. 
CRUISE IN JAPANESE WATERS. By 
CAPTAIN SHERARD OSBORN, C.B., Author of ‘‘ Leaves 
from an Arctic Journal,” “ Quedah,” &c. In crown 8vo. price 5s. 


Witriam Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Third Thousand, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

[HE GREAT TRIBULATION COMING ON 
THE EARTH. 

By Dr. CUMMING, Author of “ Apocalyptic Sketches,” &c. 

Ricnarv Benttey, New Burlington Street, (Publisher in Ordinary 

to Her Majesty) 





Price 5s. Twenty-Third Thousand. 


[HE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 
Also, a Library Edition, in 3 vols. with all the Illustrations of 
John Leech and George Cruikshank. 


Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, (Publisher in Ordinary 
to Her Majesty). 





MR. WESTERTON’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 
NOW READY. 


In 2 vols. price One Guinea. 


Roecks AM DD. 8 -O-A LS. 
By CAPTAIN LOVESY. 


In 1 vol. price Half-a-Guinea. 


QHADoW AND SUNSHINE; OR, THE 
TWO COUSINS. By MAURICE KEITH. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. price One Guinea. 


THE MORNING OF LIFE. 
By the Author of “ Gordon of Duncairn.” 


“The promise which ‘Gordon of Duncairn’ gave that its gifted 
author would one day rise to eminence in this walk of literature, 
appears to be abundantly confirmed in the delightful volumes before 
us, abounding with incidents supplied from the ever-flowing foun 
tain of human life, and endowed with a freshness and originality all 
their own, while the sentiments attributed to the leading personages 
in the little drama which they describe, bespeak qualities both of the 
mind and of the heart of @ high order of refinement.”—Morning 
Advertiser. 


DENMAN, 
NTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 


PORT, SHERRY, &c. Finest importations, 20s. per dozen, 
BOTTLES INCLUDED, an advantage greatly appreciated by the 
public and a constantly increasing connection, saving the great 
annoyance of returning them. 


A Pint Sample of both for 24 stamps. 
Wine rn Casx forwarded free to any railway station in England. 
EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. 
per dozen. 
Terms, Cash. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross 
cheques “ Bank of London.”’ Price lists forwarded on application. 

JAMES L. DENMAN, 

65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway Place, London. 


—>== 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT, 
—— 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


~) OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully ty 


inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the 
ublic generally that, by a novel application of his unrivalleg 
Machinery for making Steel Pens, and, in accordance with 

scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced a New sgrigg an 
useful productions, which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY 

MATERIAL, and, above all ,cHEAPNESS IN PRICE, he believes wil} wi 
universal approbation, and defy competition. ensure 
Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee Of quality 
and they are Bo up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gue 
each, with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature snd 


_ At the a of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J.@,hy 
troduced his 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE 
BEST ARTICLES 
AT 
DEANE’S 
ESTABLISHED, A.D. 1700. 
EANE’S TABLE CUTLERY has been cele- 
brated for more than 150 years for quality and cheapness. 


The stock is extensive and complete, affording a choice suited to the 
taste and means of every purchaser. 


PRICES :— 
Best Transparent Ivory— 

Perdoz. s.d. Perdoz.  s.d. Perpair ss. d. 
Table knives....33 0 | Dessert do....... 28 0} Carvers ........ ll 0 
Best ditto— 

Table knives....29 0| Dessert do....... 23 O| Carvers ........9 0 
Fine ditto— 
Table knives....23 0| Dessert do....... 18 0| Carvers ........7 6 
Good ditto— 
Table knives....16 0| Dessert do....... 12 0| Carvers ........ 5 6 
Kitchen— 
Table knives....10 0| Dessert do....... 8 0| Carvers ........ 26 


Ladies’ Scissors of the finest steel, the most finished workmanship, 

andin choice variety. Scissorsin handsome cases adapted for presents. 
Penknives and every description of pocket cutlery. 

Deane’s Monument Razor has been 150 years before the public, and 

is a plain, thoroughly good Old English Razor. Price 2s. 6d. 








4 . 
OMESTIC BATHS.—A very large variety 
of SHOWER BATHS of the most improved construction, 
also, vapour, hip, plunging, sponging, nursery, and every descrip- 
tion of Baths for domestic use. DEANE’S BATHS are distinguished 
for their superior finish, strength of material, and great durability ; 
at ale for which their establishment 















while the pri are on that low 
h » long been celebrat 

For Illustrations and Prices see their Pamphlet on “ Baths and 
Bathing,” to be had gratuitously, on application. 









‘ ata nl 
RAWING-ROOM STOVES. —A large and 
handsome collection of BRIGHT STOVES, for the Drawing 
or Dining-room, embracing all the newest Designs. Drane & Co. 
have applied to these and other classes of Register Stoves, Patented 
Improvements, economising the consumption of Fuel, for which the 
highest Testimonials have been given. 
Hot Air Stoves, in New and Ornamental Patterns, with ascending 
or descending flues, suitable for Churches, Public Buildings, Halls, 
Shops, &c. 


GPOONS AND FORKS.—Silver Pattern Spoons 
and Forks.—All the newest and best designs of these Cheap, 
useful, and elegant Articles in Electro-Silvered and Deanean Plate. 
Prices of Electro-plated Spoons and Forks :— 

WRIA 1 vids ces dccocevs per doz, 388. 31s. 
Table Spoons. . - 40s. 33s. 
Dessert Forks . ” 29s, 238, 
Dessert Spoons. » 30s. 24s. 
Tea Spoons ..... P ae » 8s. lds. 6d. 
Mustard and Salt, per pair, 3s. Sugar Bows, 3s. 6d. 


OPENING TO THE MONUMENT, LONDON BRIDGE. 
*,* Send for Deane’s Furnishing List, Free on application. 











W. SILVER & Co.’s OUTFITTING WARE- 

e HOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C—OUTFITS for 
Australia, India, and China, for Naval and Military Officers, Cadets, 
Midshipmen, and Civilians; clothing for gentlemen’s home use, 
viz., Naval and Military uniforms and civilian dress of the best 
material and workmanship , shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c., ladies’ out- 
fits; furniture for camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing 
every variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &&. 
suited to all climates. $ 


Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), Woolwich. 


TRADE LN MARK. 


ROWN& POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR, 


preferred to the best Arrowroot. Delicious in Puddings, 
Custards, Blancmange, Cake, &c., and especially suited to the 
elicacy of children and invalids. The Lancet states“ This is superior 
to anything ofthe kind known.”’ Trade Mark and Recipes on each. 
Packets 4, 8, and 160z. Obtain it where inferior articles are not 
substituted from family Grocers, Chemists, Confectioners, and Corn 
Dealers. Paisley ; Dublin; 
774, Market Street, Manchester; and 23, Ironmonger Lane, London. 











BENS ON’S WATCHES. 
“Perfection of mechanism.’’—Morning Post. 
GOLD WATCHES, 4 to 100 Gs. —SILVER WATCHES, 2 to 50 Gs. 
Send Two Stamps for Benson’s Illustrated Watch Pamphlet. 


Watches sent free to any part of the United Kingdom, on receipt of 
Post Office Orders. 





Cuartes Westerton, Publisher, Hyde Park Corner. 





WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of differe 

of flexibility, and with tine, medium, and broad points, sulatee 
the various kinds of Writing taught in Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other 
Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be 
supplied at the Works, Graham Street ; 96, New Street, Birmingham 


No.91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK ; and at 37, GRACECHURGE 
: STREET,LONDON. 7 





RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 


al > yAT 
HITES MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 
‘TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round the body, is recon 
mended for the following peculiarities and advantages:—Ist, 
of application ; 2nd, perfect freedom from liability to chafe orexe 





riate ; 3rd,it may be worn with equal comfort in any position of 
the body, by night or day; 4th, it admits of every kind of exercise 
without the slightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly 
concealed from observation. 


“We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unqualified ap- 
probation, and we ly advise the use of it to all those who 
stand in need of that protection, which they cannot so fully,nor 
with the same comfort, obtain from any other apparatus or trussae 
from that which we have the highest satisfaction in thus recom. 
mending.” —Church and State Gazette. 
Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons:—Wilim 
Ferguson, Esq., F.R S., Professor of Surgery in King's College, 
Surgeon to the King’s College Hospital, &c.; C. G. Guthrie, Bay, 
Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital; W, Bow- 
man, Esq, F.R.S., Assistant Surgeon to King’s College Lm 
T. Callaway, Esq., Senior Assistant Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital ; W, 
Coulson, -Esq., Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital; T Blizard 
Curling, Esq., F.R.S., Surgeon to the London Hospital; W.J 
Fisher, Esq., Surgeon-in-chief to the Metropolitan Police Fore; 
Aston Key, Esq., Surgeon to Prince Albert; Robert Liston, Esq, 
F.R.S.; James Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the London Truss Society; 
Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F.R.S., and many others 

A seg pride circular may be had by Post,and the Truss (which 
cannot fail to fit} can be forwarded by Post, on sending the cireum- 
ference of the body two inches below the hips to the Manufacturer, 


MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Pi ls. 
Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, ls. &d. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage, ls. 10d, 
Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, Post-office, 
Piccadilly. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &e.— 
-4 The material of which these are made is recommended by the 
Faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and 
the best invention for giving efficient and permanent support in all 
cases of YY EAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, VARICOSE 
VEINS SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. 
to 16s. each; postage 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 





&s Specimens may be seen at the Crystal Palace. 





ARNS & COS WINDOW POLISH for 
quickly and effectually CLEANING and POLISHING PLATE 
and other GLASS WINDOWS, MIRRORS, &c., and instantly re 
moving GREASE and the DEPOSIT of GAS, &c. &c. 
*,’ By the use of this Paste 75 per cent. of labour, time, ant 
expense, will be saved, and a far clearer appearance produced. 
Sold in 3d., 6d., and 1s. Boxes, Everywhere. 
MANUFACTORY, CAMDEN ROAD, CAMDEN TOWN, NW. 











TESTIMONIALS. 


61 and 62, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and 58 and, 

Paternoster Row, London, March 15th, 1859. 

Gentlemen,—Having tried your Patent Window Polish upon of 

Plate Glass, Chandeliers, and Front, we are happy to state the effect 

has been beyond our expectations ; we beg therefore to request yot 

will forward us, at your earliest Convenience, a dozen boxes of the 
Polish. We are, Gentlemen, yours very respectfully, 

To Messrs. Barns & Co. Amort, BroTHens, & Co 


66, St. Paul’s Churchyard, March 23rd, 1888. 
Gentlemen,—Having used the box of Window Polish left with w, 
and finding it answers every purpose it professes to do, request 
will forward one dozen of yoursixpenny Somes. G. H. Suita & C0. 


Gloucester House, Ludgate Hill, 28th March, 18%. 
Gentlemen,—We have tried the sample of Window Polish 
with us, and are perfectly satisfied with it, and shall feel obli y 

yoursending us one dozen ofsixpenny boxes. JoHuNn HARveY 


Argyll House, 256, 258, 260, and 262, Regent Street. 
March 2Ist, 1859. 
Gentlemen,—The Window Polish we have had from you appete 
to be a very effectual article for cleaning Glass, and saving — 
the work ; we will thank you to send half-a-dozen boxes at y 
convenience. We are, yours, &c., Hoper & OncHaa® 
Wholesale Agents, BATTY & CO., Finsbury Pavement. 

<i cn 


PATENT STARCH, 





LENFIELD 





S LAUNDRESS to be THE FINEST 
=D 








WHEN YOU 





Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c 





33 & 34, Ludgate Hill, London, E-C. Established 1749. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW AND LONDON. 

















J B YAL LAUNDRY, and ronounced Hf 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and _ pre or 


SE : 
ASK FOR GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, as inferior kinds are often substi 
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qHE EUROPEAN & COLONIAL WINE COMPANY. 


No. 122, Patt Mati, S.W. 




























































HE above Company has been formed for the 
of supplying the Nobility, Gentry, and Private 
weth ies with PURE WINES of the highest character, at a saving 
¥ to Fam east 0 per cent. 
id the sOUTH AFRICAN RD «<0. csecsses 20s. & 24s. per doz. 
valled s0UTH AFRICAN PORT. . 208, & 2s. ,, 
b the The finest ever introd to this country. 
of his VICTORIA SHERRY .......... 32s, 3 
TY oP ROYAL A truly excellent and natural wine. : 
sure ae EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE 36s. 
ality —_ Equal to that usually charged 60s. per doz. * 
; NDID OLD PORT 42s. . 
gre ores Ten ye : 
G.hay PALE COGNAC BRANDY ........+4+. +» 528.&60s.  ,, 
Bottles and packages included, and free to any London Railway 
Station. 
legrees ‘terms cash. Country orders to be accompanied with a remittance. 
ble for Price Lists sent free on application. 
WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Manager. 
can be 
os} WIE No LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
UR VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 
on MADEIRA, &c., of which we hold an exte maivaahed k,are no ta 
in brilliant condition, at TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. 
Jeing imported from the CAPE of GOOD HOPE, they are only 
L charged half the usual duty. 
VER Pint samples of either sent for 12 Stamps. 
recom: Delivered free to any London Railway Terminus. Terms, cash, 
facility orapproved reference pri ior to delivery. 
rhe “Tfind your wine to be pure and unadulterated,and I have no 
‘Nercise doubgofits being far more wholesome than the artificial mixtures 
orfectl toooften sold for genuine Sherry. 
, “HY. LETHEBY, M.D., London Hospital.” 
fied ap- ‘The Analysis of Dr. Letlieby sent free on application. 
oor BRANDY, lis. per gallon. 
truss ae ES, Wholesale and Spirit Importers, 
Tecom- Friars, Mark Lane. 
ann NOTICE.—TO INDUCE A TRIAL OF 
Bo OUTH AFRICAN WINES at 20s. & 24s. per doz. 
ospital ; (the consumption of which has now nearly reached 420,000 
tal ; W, doven per annum—vide Board of Trade Returns),a CASE containing 
Blizard a, ped and labelled, will be forwarded on rece ipt of 
Wd mps, viz., half- pint bottle each of best SOUTH 
> Force ; ICAN SHERRY, POR T, MADEIRA, and AMONTILLADO, 
m, Esq., bottles and case include de COL ONIAL BRANDY, lis. per gallon. 
Society ; Price lists free on application. 
Address ANTHONY BROUGH, 29, Strand, W.C. 
s (which a 
citeum- a 2 _ 
acturer, AU-DE-VIE.—This pure PALE B RANDY, 





though only 16s. per gallon, is demonstrated, upon analy: is, 
tobepeculiarly free from ac de ,and very superior to recent i impor 
tations of veritable Cognac. In French bottles, 34s. per dozen; or 
securely packed in a case for the country, 35s. 


HENRY BRETT & CO., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 


PURE SCOTCH MALT WHISKY. 
ONALD DUNCAN’S PURE SCOTCH MALT 


























ed by the WHISKIES are CHEAPER, MORE WHOLESOME, and 
He - PAR SUPERIOR to the finest FRENCH BRANDY. 

\RICOSE ROYAL Speman ,a very fine, mild, and mellow 

inexpen- spirit RAgeavainvadecarcvcancacccsvessceess 15s. per gallon. 
om 75. 64, The PRINCE'S U SqUE 







and delicious spirit . 8. ” 
LLY, DONALD DUNCAN'S ce ec D.D. 

WHISKY Pitexteaordinary quality and age .... 208. » 
e. Two gallons of either of the above sent to any part, or sample 






ed for 12 stamps. ‘Terms, Cash. 


5, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 

























































































G PLATE y 

stantly re pkize MEDAL | LI 1QU ID HAIR DYE. 
ONLY ONE AP PL ICATION 

bee INSTANTANEOUS, INDELIBLE, HARMLESS, & SCENTLESS. 

; In cases, post free, 3s. 3d. and 6s., direct from E. F. 1. AKG DALE'S 
—" ratory, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 

NNW “Mr. Langdale’s preparations are, to our mind, the most extra- 
productions of modern chemistry.’ —Illustrated London 
News, , July 19, 1851. 
rics and interesting report on the products of E. F. Langdale’s 
458 and #, The ty, bya Special Scientific Commission from the Editor of 
5th, 1859. Te awe will be found in that journal of Saturday, January 10th, 
n upon ost Acopy will be forwarde d for two stamps. 
re the effect AGENTS WANTED 
request a 
0 
ngs TO BUILDERS, SHIPPERS, &c. 
Ens, & Cos \ 

: J, JOHNSON informs the above that he is open 
23rd, 1858. tap Supply them with any amount of GROUND WHITE 
left with w, dead and COLO RED PAINT: zie per Cent. lower than the 
request you rere Pri old J.’s sep be S$ are recommended to the 

& Co. ng more body, seta better, and easier to work 
soins tha any * na and will retain colour in any climate. 
arch, 1888 ford, W to e addressed to J. JOHNSON, Kew Bridge, Brent- 
; Polish \ 
| obli is 
wmée B'THE PATENT GLASS MEDICINE MIXER 
x rior to Spoons or other articles of Metal that corrode ,&c. 
nt Street. Nal shod without them. Town and country chemists, 
Redivine vendors, and others requiring agencies, may apply to 
you appes® R.COGAN » Patentee, 4, Red Lion Square, London. 
ving tee 
yxes at yi 
ee Follow AY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT.— 
pment. prt Fae ines —The fogs and damp ee ae now 
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ee Seas oa og chest. On a cough first appearing, 
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A R¢ H, twice a day with Hollow his Pills hould, ye ely 
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UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 


S.W. 


The Funds or Property of the Company, as at 31st December, 1858, amounted to £652,618 3s. 10d. invested in Government 


or other approved securities, 





THe Hon. FRANCIS SCOTT, Crarrman, 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Ese., Deruty-CHatrman, 


INVALID LIVES.— 


Persons not in sound health may have their lives insured at equitable rates. 


ACCOMMODATION IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS.—Only one-half of the Annual Premium, when the Insurance: 


is for Life, requires to be paid for the first five — 
is equivalent to an immediute advance of 50 per cent 





, Simple interest being charged on the balance. 
. upon the Annual Premium, without the borrower having recourse to 


Such arrangement 


the unpleasant necessity of procuring Sureties, or assigning and thereby parting with his Policy, during the currency 
of the Loan, irrespective of the great attendant expenses in such arrangements. 

The above mode of Insurance has been found most advantageous when Policies have been required to cover 
monetary transactions, or when incomes applicable for Insurance are at present limited, as it only necessitates half 


the outlay formerly required by other Companies before the present system was insututed b: y this Offi 


ice. 


LOANS—Are granted likewise on real and personal securities. 


Forms of Proposals and every information afforded on application to the Resident Director, 


8, WaTERLOO Piace, Patt Matt, Lonpon, 8.W. 


(By Order) 


. LENNOX BOYD, Resident Director. 





AL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 


InstituTeD 1820. 


| MPERI 


Drrecrors 


GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, Esq., Chairman 

FREDERICK PATTISON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
7 George Hibbert, Esq. 

Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 

Thos. Newman Hunt, Esq. 
J. Gordon Murdoch, Esq. 
William R. Robinson, E aa 
Martin T. Smith, Esq., M.P. 
Newman Smith, Esq. 


James C. C. } 
James Brand, 
Charles Cave 
George Hen 








Cu tler, Esq. 
Henry Davidson, Esq. 
George Field, Esq. 
SECURITY.—The assured are protected by « 
upwards of a MILLION AND A HALF 
liabilities attaching to mutual assurance. 
PROFITS. — Four-fifths, or wp hy per cent. of the Profits, are 
assigned to Policies every fifth .. The assured are entitled to 
participate after payme nt of one Te mium. 
CLAIMS.—The Company has disbursed in payment of claims and 
additions upwards of £1,500,000. 
Proposals for insurances may be made at the ChiefOffice,as above; 
at the Branch Office, 16, Pall Mall, London ; or to any of the agents 
throughout the kingdom. Samve. INGA, Actuary 








guarantee fund of 
STERLING from the 

















N ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. 
64, PRINCES’ STREET, EDINBURGH. 
67, SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament, 1809. 
New Assurances during the past year 5 
Yielding in New Premiums .............+ 
Profit realised since the last septennial investigation 





8 8 
50 

Bonus declared of 1. per cent. PER ANNUM On every policy 
opened Bn eat A 3iet, 1858. 


Fire Premiums received in 1858 ...... ectecreces seeees 


65 
136,629 


31,345 16 5 


LONDON BOARD. 
SIR PETER LAURIPE, Alderman, Chairman 
John I. Glennie, 
William Borradaile, Esq. 


John Connell, Esq. 
Charles J. Knowles, Esq., 


Esq., Deputy Chairman. 


Archibald Cockburn, Esq. 
Peter Northall Laurie, 18q. 
Pp. J.T. Pearse, Esq. 


Lancaster Place, Solicitor. 





Qa.c 
Alexander Dobie, Esq., 
Bankers—Union Bank of London. 


Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be oa a the 
Office, 4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHRU RY, LONDON, EC. 
Rowert STracttan, aeauey. 





ACCIDENTS ARE OF DAILY OCCURRENCE. 
NSURANCE DATA SHOW THAT ONE 


PE RSO YN IN EVERY hae IS MORE OR LESS IN- 
Ju RED BY ACCIDENT YEARI 

An annual payment of 3/. aaaene ‘fixed allowance of 61. per week 
in the event of Injury, or 10007. in case of Death, from Accidents of 
every description, by a_policy in the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, which has already paid in compensation 
for Accidents 37 ,069/. 

Forms of Proposal and Prospectuses may be had at the Company’s 
Offices, and at all the principal Railway Stations, where also Ratt- 
way AccIDENTS ALONE may be insured 
year. Nocharge for Stamp Duty. Capital 
. Wi iam J. Vian, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 

Offices, 3, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 











24 











MONEY! MONEY! UNITED KINGDOM ADVANCE 
ASSOCIATION, OFFICES— 


24, MANCHESTER STREET, KING’S CROSS, LONDON. 
L°- ANS from 5/. to 10007. granted to all parts 


of the United Kingdom of Great Fritain and Ireland, at 5 per 
cent., upon personal security, within three clear days. Forms of 
applic ation sent upon rece ipt éfthree postage stamps. 
D. Dranie, Secretary. 
Also advances to any amount on property. 








TATTOR . T 
ih OTICE OF DIVIDEND.—BANK 

DEPOSIT peers A.D. 1844), No. 3, Pall Mall East, 
London, S.W.—The WARRANTS for the HALF-YEARLY IN- 
TEREST, at the rate ors 5 per cent. per annum,on Deposit Accounts, 
to the 30th dune, are ready for delivery, and payable daily between 
the hours of 10 and 4 Perer Morrison, Managing Director. 

June Lith, 1859. 
Prospectuses and forms sent free on peeenenesies 


OF 






TPAHE UNIVERSAL GAS BURNERS’ REGU- 

LATOR (Geyelin’s Patent), the only one in the world by which 
the flame from Argand, Fish tail, and all other Burners remains 
invariable under all variations of pre: — and the cost of each light 
is less than One Farthing per hour. Can be fixed horizontal, close 
to, or distant from, the Burner; is ornamental, simple in construe 
tion, consisting of a double chi imber, the inner perforated, covered 
with a di: iphra giving action to a Spherical valve. —Price 3s. each, 
one sent on receipt of 3s. 6d. in postage stamps. 


W.H. Kennepy, Agent, 462, Oxford Street, London, W.C. 









THE HYGIENIC SPRING LATHS BEDSTEAD 
(Geyelin’s Patent), combining the advantages of Metallic Bed- 
steads with the comfort of a Spring Mattrass at less than half the 
cost. Certified by medical men as the best and most comfortable 
Bedstead ever invented; invaluable for hot climates; cannot 
possibly harbour vermin. 
Sold by W. H. Kexnepy, 


i NOW THYSELF !—The secret art of dis- 
covering the true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from 
the peculiarities of their ANDWRITING, has long been practised 


Agent, 462, Oxford Street, London, W. 














by MARIE COUPEL with astonishing success. Her startling 
deline ations are both fat and detailed, diffe ring from anything 
hitherto attempted. All persons wishing to “ know themselves,” or 


any friendin whom they 


are interested, must send aspecimen of their 
writing, stating sex 


age, inclosing thirteen penny post stamps, 

Street, Oxford Street, Londc and they 

ys, a minute detail of the mental and moral 

qua ulities s, ti tale nts, tastes, affections, virtues, &c. of the writer, with 

many other things hitherto unsuspected. ‘‘lam_ pleased with the 
accurate description you have given of myself.”—Miss Jones. 


















1 O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &.? ROSALIE COUPELI CRINUTRIAR 
is guaranteed to produce Whiske rs, Moust :.ina few weeks, 
and restore the Hair in baldness from whatever cause, stre nee n ‘it 
when weak, prevent its falling off, and effectually check grey 
all its sta For the nursery it is recommended by upw 
100 Physicians, for promoting a fine, healthy head of 
averting baldness in after years. Sold by ail Chemists, price 2 
sent post free on receipt of 24 penny stamps, by Miss Coupelle, 69, 
Castle Street, Newman Street, Oxford Street, London. Mrs. Carter 
writes, “‘ My head, which was bald, is now covered with new hair.’’ 
—Sergt. Craven, “Through using it I have an excellent moustache.’’ 
—Mr. Yates,‘ The young man has now a good pair of whiskers. I 
want two packets for other customers.” 
























| EATINGS COUGH LOZENGES. — What 
- diseases are more fatal in their consequences than neglected 
Coughs, Colds, Sore Throats, or Lungular Affections? The first and 
best remedy is tATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 

Prepared and sold in be es, 1s. 1}d., and tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 
10s. 6d. each, by THomas Kear tno, Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul’s 
Churehyard, London. Retail by all druggists, &e. 











. Walle) > wewpnprrrxr + 

EATING’S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND COD 

LIVER et ey pure, having been analysed, reported 

on, and recommended by Professors Tayton and Tuomson, of Guy’s 
and St. Thomas’s Hospitals, who, in the words of the late Dr. 
Prnetna, say that “ the finest oil is that most devoid of colour ,odour, 
and flavour,” characters this will be found to possess in a high de; gree 
Half-pints 1s. 6d., Pints 2s. 6d., Quarts 4s. 6d.—79, St. Paul’s Church 
yard, London. 





+ . 7 
N ACT OF CHARITY.—A Gentleman having 
been cured of Nervous Debility of long standing, and after 
much mental and bodily suffering, thinks it but charitable to render 
such information to others similarly situated as may restore them to 
health. Full particulars sent to any address, by enclosing t wo postage 
stamps to prepay postage.—Ad dress, Tuostas How AnD, Esq., Clive 
House, near Birmingham. 
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THE NEW 


ALEXANDRE HARMONIUM 


FOR 


THE DRAWING-ROOM. 

















ALEXANDRE & SON have just taken out a New Patent for the Drawing-Room Harmonium, which effects the 

greatest improvement they have ever made in the Instrument. The Drawing-Room Models will be found of a softer, purer, and in all respects 
more aaennidie tone than any other instruments. They have a perfect and easy means of producing a diminuendo or cresc endo on any one note or more; 
the bass can be perfectly subdued, without even the use of the Expression Stop, the great difficulty in other Harmoniums. To each of the New Models 
an additional blower is attached at the back, so that the wind can be supphed (if ‘preferred) by a second person, and still, wader the New Patent, the 
a can play with perfect expression. The Harmonium is now admirably adapted to all expressive Melodies, to Songs, and in fact to the best 


ecular as well as Sacred Music. 
THE DRAWING-ROOM MODEL 


IS MADE IN THREE VARIETIES :— 


No. : G ' 
1. THREE STOPS, Percussion Action, Additional Blower, and in Rosewood Case. eee ee Si re Si or a oe os 
2. EIGHT STOPS, ditto ditto ditto i 25 ase Ts ae ae 58 Pe os 
3. SIXTEEN STOPS, ditto ditto Voix Céleste, &e. (Zhe best Harmonium that can be made) ae ese one «. 60 


N.B.—A New Tutor Expressly for the Drawing-Room Model is just published by RimBAvLt, Price 4s. 





Messrs. CHAPPELL have an enormous Stock of the 


SIX-GUINEA HARMONIUMS, 


And of all Varieties of the ordinary kind, which are perfect for the Cuurcn, Scnoo., HALL, or Concert-Room :— 








No. GUINEAS. | No. Gunvgas. 
1. ONE STOP, Oak Case sew we Hi sine = .. 10} 7. ONE STOP (With Percussion Action), Oak Case... <3. > 
2. Ditto Mahogany Case .. xy ass sé cts “se. A Ditto (ditto) Rosewood Case 33) Ae 
3. THREE STOPS, Oak, 15 guineas ; Rosewood Sas a .. 16] 8 THREE STOPS (ditto) Rosewood Case os | 
4. FIVE STOPS (Tw 0 Rows Vibrator. ‘s), Oak Case _ sas ... 22 | 9, EIGHT STOPS (ditto) Oak or Rosewood Case... 32 
Ditto (ditto) Rosewood Case es ... 23 |} 10. TWELVE STOPS (ditto) Oak Case... cs Make 
5. EIGHT STOPS (ditto) Oak, 25 guineas; Rosewood... 26 | 11. Ditto (ditto) Rosewood Case a 45 
6. TWELVE STOPS (Four Rows Vibrators), Oak or Rosewood Case... 35 | 12. PATENT MODEL (ditto) Polished Oak or Rosewood Case 55 
Messrs. CHAPPELL beg also to call attention to their 
NEW AND UNIQUE COTTAGE PIANOFORTES. 
GuingEas. | N Gur 
1 ‘In Manocany Caspr, 6$ octaves os - os ae ... 25 | 5. The Unique PIANOFORTE, with perfect check action, elegant Rose- 
2. In RosEwoop, with Circular Fall, 63 octaves be oes .-. 80 wood Case, 6§ octaves oe 
InR Jieniit Caen, Bote; he. 35 6. The Forrign Mopet, extremely elegant, oblique strings, 7 ‘octaves, 
3. In RosEwoon, elegant Us ee i a best check action, &c. The most powerful of all upright areas 50 
4, In VERY ELEGANT WALNUT, Ivory-Fronted Keys, &e. ee ... 40] 7. The West Inpra Mone L, expressly for hot climates a 40 
ALSO TO THEIR 
Immense Assortment of New and Srconp-HAND INsTRUMENTS, by BroaDw oop, COLLARD, and ERARD, for Sale or Hire, 
Full Descriptive Lists of Harmoniums and of Pianofortes sent upon application. 
a d. s. d. 
CHAPPELL’s 100 Dances (chiefly D’ Albert’s) for the Violin ... 1 6 | CHAPPELL’s Popular Instruction Book for the Violin.. 1 6 
CHAPPELL’s 100 Popular Songs, National Airs, &c., for the Violin... 1 6 | CHAPPELL’S ditto ditto Flute ... : ae Te 
CHAPPELL’S 100 Operatic Melodies (all the best’ Operas) for the CHAPPELL’S ditto ditto English Concertina a ee 
Violin ‘ Bat ol a ... 1 6 | CHAPPELL’sS ditto ditto German Concertina ... 1 6 
N.B.—Similar Works for the Flute, ‘the Cornet-a-Piston, and for CHAPPELL’S ditto ditto Cornet-a-Piston 1 6 
the Concertina _.. e each 1 6 | Rimpavtt’s Fifty Short Voluntaries (from the Works of the best 
RimBavtr’s Complete Tutor for the Harmonium seh Ae dee |, Composers) for the Harmoniums te mad 


A Catalogue of any particular description of Music will be sent (POST FREE) on application to 


CHAPPELL AND Mise 49 AND 50, NEW BOND STREET. 














Printed by Joszen Sarrm, of No. 10, Malvern Cottages, Portland Place North, Clapham Road, in the county of Surrey, at the office of Messrs. BRADBURY & Evans, in the pied inct of Whitefriars, in the 
city of London, and published by him at the office, No. 4, Bouverie ‘Street, Fleet Street, in the same precinct and city. —Sarurpar, October 2°, 185 
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